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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
JULY-AUGUST, 10935 


BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY IN THE REIGN 
OF H.M. KING GEORGE V' 


By Mr. J. A. SPENDER 


A GENERATION ago most Europeans spoke of British policy 
as King Edward’s policy. In vain did Englishmen explain that 
the policy of their country was the policy of its Government which 
“advised ’’ the King; to the foreigner the British Constitution 
was always a web of sophistry, certainly misleading, probably 
intended to mislead. It was so obvious and so much more 
dramatic to treat the Anglo-German contention as part of the 
quarrel between King and Kaiser, about which an unceasing 
stream of rumour and gossip ran round the whispering gallery 
of Europe. This was King Edward’s misfortune rather than his 
fault, for whenever his conduct is examined, it is found to be 
strictly within constitutional limits; and it was certainly not a 
service to him or to British diplomacy that Anglo-German differ- 
ences, which were serious enough in any case, should be inter- 
preted in terms of a personal or dynastic quarrel between uncle 
and nephew. 

No one spoke of Queen Victoria’s policy; no one in these 
days speaks of King George’s policy. And yet it would be a 
profound mistake to conclude that King George has played no 
part, or only a small part, in the tremendous events of his reign. 
It has been my lot in recent years to write the biographies of 
certain British statesmen, and to engage in other researches 
which have of necessity lifted the curtain on the action of the 
Crown, and on this occasion I ask leave to add my testimony, 
merely as a student of affairs, to a thousand others, that his 
contribution has been of the highest value. Plunge into the 
record on any critical occasion, domestic or foreign, and the 
King will be found wise, cool and self-effacing, with a remarkable 


1 Address given at Chatham House on May 14th, 1935, with the Rt. Hon. the 
Viscount Cecil of Chelwood, K.C., in the Chair. 
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faculty for rejecting bad advice, and a keen eye for the points 
of unity and conciliation. Now and again in the German and 
Austrian documents we come across the confidential reports by 
Ambassadors of their talks with him, in which if anywhere he 
might be caught off his guard. The King has nothing to fear from 
these disclosures. They show him to be shrewd and observant, 
and more aware than some of his Ministers of the general drift 
of events. If the present practice of making full disclosures is 
continued in future years, the younger members of this audience 
will have full material for forming their own judgment, but I 
predict with great confidence that they will learn nothing to 
King George’s discredit and a great deal that is at present un- 
known to his credit. Certain things they will not find. They 
will not find him pouring out rash, dangerous and wounding 
observations in the margins of dispatches. They will not find 
that he made boastful and blustering speeches on the parade 
ground at Windsor or the Horse Guards. They will find him 
frank in speech with those whom he trusts, but on all public 
occasions measuring his words, weighing his responsibilities, and 
thinking of the permanent interests of his country. 

Ministers come and go; the King remains—the King with a 
continuous experience unequalled by that of any other sovereign 
or head of a State, and the great qualities of character that have 
enabled him in these momentous times to practise without 
challenge or criticism the very difficult art of Constitutional 
Sovereignty. 

If we measured time by quality as well as by quantity there 
are very few centuries in history which would weigh in the balance 
against the twenty-five years of King George’s reign. The first 
eight years witnessed the crash of four historic empires and 
changes in the political and economic structure which we are as 
yet only beginning to understand and may take generations to 
assimilate. The young ask in a bewildered way into what sort 
of world they have been born, and we, their seniors, can only 
say that it is almost as new to us as it is to them. There are 
abundant theorists who see deep underlying causes at work— 
Marxian Calvinism working its predestined doom on capitalism, 
the Spenglerian cycle turning upon an exhausted phase of 
civilisation, and so forth. Just as an airman sees ancient earth- 
works or the outlines of Roman villas which are invisible from 
the ground, so at some future time may historians trace long- 
lasting causes and tendencies that are hidden from the con- 
temporary observer. There are temptations here to speculations 
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which easily become grandiose and pretentious in incompetent 
hands. For my present purpose I will try as far as possible 
to anchor myself to facts as they seemed to a contemporary, 
but in passing let me just say this. It is, of course, true that 
the pursuit of wealth has entered into the politics of these times 
as into the politics of all times, and no student of them would 
dream of denying that competition for the remaining places in 
the sun grew keener as they became fewer, but to ascribe to 
economic causes and to something called “ capitalism ”’ all the 
occasions for strife which arise from pride, passion, sense of 
wrong or failure of statesmanship is surely to strain language to 
the point at which words cease to have definite meaning. 

British policy in King George’s reign inevitably divides itself 
into two parts—pre-War and post-War. I see the first part 
broadly as the period of doubt whether Great Britain was, like 
her neighbours, a Continental Power, ending in August I9g1I4 in 
the decision that she was. Certain landmarks on this road were 
laid down before King George came to the throne, and in order 
to understand the sequel, it is necessary to dwell on them for one 
moment. By the year 1894 the Bismarckian policy of isolating 
France in the name of German security had definitely broken 
down, and Europe was divided into the two camps of Dual and 
Triple Alliance. For ten years longer Great Britain nursed her 
independence, and her great Foreign Minister, Lord Salisbury, 
for whom respect grows the more the period is studied, placed a 
check upon those of his colleagues, and especially Mr. Chamber- 
lain, who favoured an alliance with Germany. The memorandum, 
printed in the British documents, in which Lord Salisbury ex- 
amined the final effort to frame an Anglo-German treaty of 
alliance in the year 1901 sounds to modern ears like the swan- 
song of splendid isolation. 

It will be noted, however, that the major premiss of this 
memorandum is that the British fleet will be equal to any possible 
or probable combination against it; only on that assumption 
does the argument hold. But the German Navy Law of Ig00 
had already thrown a shadow on certainty in that respect, and 
before he ceased to be Prime Minister Lord Salisbury had con- 
sented to the Anglo-Japanese Treaty, which sprang from a 
serious doubt whether without an ally the British fleet would 
be able to cope with the possible combinations against it in the 
Far East. 

In the next two years we may see this doubt extending to 
our situation in Europe and Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Balfour 
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gradually coming to the conclusion that we could not afford to 
remain in the unfriendly, not to say hostile, relations to both 
European groups that we had been in since the South African 
War. Simultaneously the French saw themselves being reduced 
once more to a position of isolation by the commitment of their 
ally Russia to her Far Eastern adventure. The natural, one may 
even say the fated, result was the British Convention or Entente 
of 1904. 

The consequences of this were very imperfectly understood at 
the time. The European judgment was that Great Britain had 
given her casting vote—the great unawarded prize of Europe— 
to the Dual as against the Triple Alliance; the British judgment 
was that nothing had taken place except the friendly settlement 
with a now friendly neighbour of sundry vexatious colonial and 
oversea questions. Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Balfour laid special 
stress on the fact that nothing more had been promised than 
diplomatic support. There was a rude awakening in the follow- 
ing year when Germany, taking advantage of the defeat of 
Russia, struck back at France and, choosing the Morocco issue, 
on which this support had been pledged, compelled her to sacrifice 
her Foreign Minister and very plainly threatened her with war. 

Coming into office in December 1905, Sir Edward Grey found 
himself at once faced by the French Ambassador with the ques- 
tion whether diplomatic support would in the last resort be 
backed by military assistance. Grey parried the question, as he 
was obliged to do, but after consulting the Prime Minister, and 
the one or two senior Ministers who were then in London, he 
consented to “ military conversations ’’ between the two General 
Staffs—which was the minimum of precaution, if war had even 
to be contemplated as possible. That was enough. The word 
went out that Britain was at the back of France; the Germans 
withdrew and the Algeciras Conference ended in what the world 
judged to be a signal success for British diplomacy. 

Thus began the welding of the Entente, and in the next two 
years successive crises, Bosnia-Herzegovina, Casablanca, coupled 
with the German naval programmes, carried the process still 
farther and awakened the slumbering instinct which told the 
British people that the dominance of any one Power in Europe, 
and above all a Power which threatened their naval supremacy, 
was a menace to their Empire and even to their existence. The 
addition in 1907 of the Russian to the French Entente confirmed 
the Germans in their suspicions, but the Russian agreement, like 
the French before it, was accepted by Englishmen generally as a 
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welcome relief from trouble and friction in distant regions and 
only criticised by a few radicals who said that the Tsar was an 
evil tyrant with whom a free country ought not to have intimate 
relations. British Ministers continued to say that they were 
free from European commitments, but behind all their assurances 
lay the question whether we could purchase security by European 
partnerships and yet be absolved from the obligation of giving 
our partners assistance in arms if, as seemed increasingly prob- 
able, they were exposed to reprisals for having made friends 
with us. 

The year 1910, when King George came to the throne, was a 
year of comparative détente in the European strain. The naval 
quarrel with Germany which had been fought out on the floor of 
the House of Commons in the previous year—the year of the 
eight Dreadnoughts—had died down; the Bosnia-Herzegovina 
crisis ended in March rgto in the collapse of Russia, which was 
incidentally a serious reverse for British diplomacy; the Tsar 
visited Potsdam and appeared to have buried the hatchet with 
the Kaiser; the French made an agreement of their own with 
the Germans about Morocco which, it was hoped, would make an 
end of that dangerous question. But early in 1911 all the old 
troubles flared up. The French marched to Fez; the Germans 
protested that that was outside their recent agreement with 
France and a violation of the Treaty of Algeciras, and demanded 
a large slice of the French Congo as compensation. In the middle 
of the negotiations which followed, the Germans sent the gunboat 
Panther to Agadir. 

Great Britain and France and indeed all Europe interpreted 
this stroke as another thrust at the Entente, and it was thought 
specially to be aimed at Great Britain, since the Panther appeared 
to be pegging out a claim to a port on the Atlantic coast of 
Morocco, where the British Admiralty least wished Germany to 
be. The Cabinet was united in taking a serious view of the 
affair, and Mr. Lloyd George, then thought to be the leader of 
the pacifists in the Government, surprised his colleagues with 
the full-throated zeal with which he spoke on their behalf and 
that of the British lion in his Mansion House speech on July 
21st, 1911. Whatever the intention of the Germans may have 
been, Agadir was now beyond doubt the test of the Entente 
which Ministers had taken it to be, and the weeks that followed 
were a nightmare of uncertainty and anxiety. The tense struggle 
between the two Houses of Parliament was at its climax while 
the Admiralty was warning the fleet to be ready for a German 
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attack. The day before the final scene in the House of Lords I 
happened to meet Metternich, the German Ambassador, at 
dinner, and he asked me to walk back with him across the Green 
Park to the German Embassy. As we walked he told me he 
thought it possible, even probable, that our two countries would 
be at war before the week was over, and he took me into his 
confidence about a message he was sending to his Government 
that evening in a last effort to save the peace. Though the 
worst result was avoided the crisis dragged right on to the middle 
of October, and was settled only just in time to enable the King 
to sail to India for the coronation Durbar. 

The dispatch of the Panther to Agadir was beyond doubt an 
outrageously bad stroke, as all German historians and com- 
mentators admit, yet it is the one occasion on which a reading 
of the German document suggests a doubt whether the British 
interpretation of it was correct. When it was over the German 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs explained to the British 
Ambassador that it ‘‘ was really meant to make it easier for the 
French Government to defend any compensation they might be 
ready to give and which they had expressed their readiness to 
give, before the French Parliament.’’ The Ambassador not 
unnaturally treated this explanation as a pleasantry. Yet again 
and again in the records we see the ineradicable belief of the 
power-politicians of Berlin that a timely display of the mailed 
fist was part of the technique of diplomacy at which no sensible 
Government would take offence, and that they did so believe on 
this occasion is more than suggested by their private communica- 
tions with one another. “‘ What the devil are we to do now? ” 
cries the Kaiser, when the expected favourable impression on 
France and Britain does not follow. ‘‘ What a fix we are in,” 
says Kiderlen-Waechter to Bethmann Hollweg; ‘‘ remember,”’ 
says the Kaiser’s personal Secretary, “‘ that it will be very difficult 
to obtain his consent to any steps which he thinks might lead to 
war.” None of these eminent people apparently had given a 
thought to the next step if the dispatch of the Panther failed to 
have the persuasive effect that they seem to have expected 
from it. 

That, however, is incidental. Whatever the right interpre- 
tation, it is strange that the experience of Agadir conveyed no 
moral to the Germans. Here was an occasion of no great intrinsic 
importance, and yet at the appearance of the concrete fact—the 
dispatch of one gunboat to a port in Morocco—the whole British 
Government had lined up to resist. Might it not have suggested 
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the extreme unlikelihood that this Government could or would 
remain spectators while Germany invaded Belgium? Reluctance 
to act before the fact and sudden resolution in face of fact were 
once more shown to be characteristics of British policy. 

We touch here a question of method and manners which 
greatly complicated the relations of Germany and Great Britain 
in these years. The Kaiser was persuaded that to shake his 
mailed fist, to pile up his navy was, as he said, “ the right way 
to treat an Englishman.’ Only make him fear you and he 
would drop his infatuation for France and eat out of the German 
hand. Nothing up to the very end could persuade him this was 
not the right way to treat the English. It was a singularly 
unfortunate way to treat the Englishman who was now Foreign 
Secretary. Grey, with his public-school spirit, his sense of 
chivalry and other simple qualities which the rusés statesmen of 
Europe thought so naive as to be quite incredible, shuddered at 
the thought of deserting a friend under this pressure. This senti- 
ment, in which Grey faithfully reflected the feelings of his country- 
men, came into play whenever the Germans applied their pressure, 
and was seen powerfully at work at the eleventh hour when 
Grey and Asquith indignantly repelled the final German overture 
for British neutrality. We have nevertheless Bethmann Holl- 
weg’s word even on that occasion that no offence was intended, 
and he was an honest man. 

After Agadir we note what on looking back seems a strange 
inconsequence in British policy. Mr. Lloyd George tells us that 
in 1912, barely a year later, the majority of the members of the 
Cabinet were “aghast ”’ on learning that military conversations 
had taken place between British and French. ‘“‘ Hostility,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ barely represents the strength of the sentiment which the 
revelation aroused; it was more akin to consternation.”’ These 
Ministers had lived through the Agadir crisis, they had been 
parties to Mr. Lloyd George’s Mansion House speech, they had 
had at least three times to contemplate the possibility of war in 
alliance with France, and yet they were “ aghast ’’ to learn that 
the two War Offices had discussed together the concerted action 
which would have been necessary if war had actually taken place. 
One would rather have expected them to be aghast if they had 
learnt that this precaution had not been taken. I think Mr. 
Lloyd George has let his memory add a little colour to this occa- 
sion, but it is undoubtedly a fact that British Ministers suffered 
a sharp reaction when the Agadir crisis was over. The islanders, 
having astonished themselves with their sally, fell back behind 
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their moat, and the old fear of European entanglements set in. 
Grey has described how, in order to reassure his colleagues, he sat 
down with them in Cabinet and drafted the letter to Cambon on 
November 22nd, 1912, laying down in precise terms that the 
military and naval conversations did “ not restrict the freedom 
of either Government to decide at any future time whether or 
not to assist the other by armed force ’’—the British part of the 
famous Grey—Cambon correspondence. The fate of this corre- 
spondence is one of the classic instances of the dangers of defini- 
tion. Wishing to get free, British Ministers had entangled them- 
selves more than ever, for while its contents remained secret, 
the news that the correspondence had taken place went all over 
Europe, and it was believed or assumed that the Entente had 
been confirmed and extended. In spite of the fact that Grey’s 
account has been on record for ten years, that version is still 
deeply embedded in foreign histories and records. Herr Branden- 
burg and Herr Pribram accept it without question. Poincaré, in 
his Memoirs, seems actually to claim it as a feather in his cap. 

Through all these doubts and hesitations Asquith and Grey 
held firmly to the point that Great Britain could not afford to 
look on at the defeat of France by Germany, and in the search 
for formulas to appease Germany, carried the whole Cabinet with 
them in declining any which would have bound us to neutrality 
in the event of a German attack upon France. It was perhaps 
natural that when Ministers talked of their freedom, the public 
should think of them as standing aloof, but whenever it is tested 
it will be found that the freedom for which they stipulated was 
freedom to intervene as well as freedom to stand out. It was 
precisely on this point that the Haldane Mission broke down, 
for the ‘ political equivalent,’ as Tirpitz called it, which the 
Germans demanded for a naval agreement, turned out, when 
examined, to be British neutrality in the event of a war between 
Germany and France. Isolationists and pacifists always stopped 
short of this. 

Being baffled in-their efforts to compose the naval quarrel and 
being obliged to accept the failure of the Haldane Mission as 
definite on that point, the British Government endeavoured to 
strike out on new lines. Might not the venue be changed and a 
settlement be reached with Germany, as formerly with France, 
on colonial and oversea questions? And if she could do nothing 
else in Europe, might not Great Britain play the part of mediator 
between the two Alliances and play it the more effectively since 
she was uncommitted, and had no direct interest in many of the 
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questions that troubled the peace of the other nations? Thus 
in the last eighteen months before the War we see British policy 
concentrated on two objects: (1) to keep the peace by mediation 
in the troubles of the Balkans, and (2) to negotiate a settlement 
with Germany which would remove that chronic rock of offence, 
the Bagdad railway question, and make an end of other vexatious 
questions about colonies in Africa and elsewhere. These negotia- 
tions were conducted in an atmosphere of great good-will and 
resulted in an agreement which was only not published to the 
world because differences arose at the last moment about the 
method of publication. 

Mediation was a different matter, and it seems to me important 
to consider rather carefully the attitude of other nations to Great 
Britain in her capacity as mediator. Grey had burnt his fingers 
rather badly in 1908 when he stood out for a European Confer- 
ence to regularise the situation and bridge the gulf between 
Russia and Austria after the annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina. 
He had predicted, quite truly, as the event proved, that a wide 
door would be opened to mischief if no steps were taken to vindi- 
cate public law after this breach of the Treaty of Berlin, but in 
1908 no one wanted public law vindicated. What all the Govern- 
ments, the French included, wanted, was that the British Govern- 
ment should end a vexatious question by permitting Russia to 
take compensation at the expense of Turkey through the opening 
of the Straits to her warships. Grey, who felt great sympathy 
with the Young Turks, who had just carried through what seemed 
to be a promising revolution, set his face against this and insisted 
that the whole affair should be submitted to a European Con- 
ference. Scarcely anyone thought him sincere. Thirty years 
earlier Bismarck said, speaking of Gladstone, that whenever he 
heard a statesman talking of his duty to Europe or appealing to 
international law, he knew he was up to mischief; and so said 
all of them now. The editors of the Austrian documents pub- 
lished in 1930 repeat as undisputed fact that in 1908 England 
endeavoured to promote a war in which, standing aloof herself, 
she would gain by the weakening of her neighbours and rivals. 
Though more charitable in their judgment, the French were 
greatly annoyed, and Clemenceau improved the occasion by long 
lectures on the limitations of British policy. Britain, he said, 
had no right to take a high line in European politics unless she 
equipped herself with a conscript army and was prepared to 
appear in the same force as other nations on the continental 
battle-field. Otherwise she might make a nice hole in the sea 
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by sinking the German fleet and leave Paris at the mercy of the 
German army. On these terms she was too dangerous a partner 
for France. He still more abounded in this sense in the following 
year when it turned out that British remonstrances were not 
backed by force and, failing the support of her friends, Russia 
succumbed to a German ultimatum. 

But the European mood had changed by the winter of 1912. 
Everything that Grey predicted in 1908 was now happening. In 
the name of compensation the rivals of Austria, great and small, 
were following her example. Italy began by seizing Tripoli; the 
Balkan States followed by falling on Turkey when exhausted and 
bankrupt after her struggle with Italy, and their unexpected 
success astonished, embarrassed and alarmed all the Powers in 
different degrees. Austria could with difficulty be restrained 
from attacking Serbia. Being unready for war, Russia, Germany 
and France now cried out for a Conference, and this time all 
insisted that it should take place in London and that Grey should 
preside. The Governments themselves stood at a distance and 
nominated their Ambassadors to represent them, with happy 
results. All knew each other intimately and could speak with 
the utmost frankness about their difficulties and the idiosyncrasies 
of their Governments. It was the least formal and most success- 
ful of all pre-War Conferences; it sat at intervals from December 
1912 to August 1913, dealing with fluid material which changed 
from month to month, almost at times from day to day—the 
second Balkan war, the third Balkan war, the breach between 
the Balkan Allies—and the unceasing emergencies which arose 
from these events. Grey won golden opinions by his impartiality 
and resourcefulness, and no one who has read the Austrian 
documents or the Memoirs of Conrad von Hétzendorff can doubt 
that for this year at all events the Conference saved the peace. 

The success of this Conference was none the less extremely 
misleading—especially to British statesmen. It led them to 
believe that the worst was past, whereas it was only beginning. 
The peace was kept not because Britain mediated, but because 
for the time being both Germany and Russia wished to keep it. 
Grey’s criticism of his own policy, and I still think that which 
has most weight, was that he missed the road at this point. 
Having seen Germany restrain Austria during all these months, 
he assumed that she would continue to do so, and trusted to 
Austria to follow where Germany led. In fact from August 1913 
onwards this situation was more and more reversed, and before 
the winter was out, Austria, being in despair about her Empire, 
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was whipping Germany to action with alarms about the Russian 
peril. On October 26th, 1913, the Kaiser had an interview with 
Berchtold in Vienna, and told him that from henceforth any- 
thing that issued from the Austrian Foreign Office would be to 
him a command. During the next nine months German and 
Austrian military chiefs were consulting each other about the 
coming war and the Kaiser himself was declaring it to be 
inevitable. 

In his Twenty-Five Years Grey asks himself whether he ought 
not to have kept the London Conference in being, whether, if 
he had-done so, he might not have restrained Austria. His 
answer is worth careful consideration :— 


“It did not occur to any of us to suggest that we should be kept 
in existence as a Conference, as a body ready to be called together at 
any moment, to which future Balkan or indeed any troubles between 
the great Powers might be referred. We could not have suggested 
this officially ourselves: it was not for us as a body to magnify our 
own importance. Still less could the British Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs have proposed that there should be a permanent body in 
London, with himself as President, to settle continental troubles. 
Such a proposal would have been resented as giving Britain undue 
predominance and advantage.” 


Between the lines of this we may read the haunting and 
continuing doubt whether Britain was in the same sense as her 
neighbours a European Power. Within a year it was to appear 
that Great Britain alone stood between Germany and the con- 
quest of Europe, and that her choice was as decisive for Europe 
as for herself, yet Grey speaks as if it would have been an intru- 
sion—a claim of undue predominance in Continental Europe— 
for her to insist on prolonging this Conference. 

The result of this attitude was that the British voice was 
almost unheard in Europe during the last months before the 
War. Being unwilling to commit herself deeper, and being 
aware that, unless she did, her advice or remonstrances would 
be unacceptable, Great Britain became what is now called an 
“observer ”’ during these months. Once more she retired behind 
her moat. The clatter of the armed competition now reaching 
its climax in all the European States, the heated appeals to fear 
and jealousy which had become necessary to keep taxpayers up 
to the mark, the quarrel raging in the newspapers of Berlin and 
St. Petersburg between Russia and Germany, the gradual raising 
of the military voices until they drowned the civilian—all this 
came to British ears as murmurs from without, affecting little 
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if at all their own improved relations with Germany as seen in 
the colonial negotiations. Not to involve themselves unneces- 
sarily in the quarrels of Eastern Europe seemed good sense, and 
followed logically from the non-committal attitude which British 
Ministers were striving to maintain. The question raised by the 
experience of these months is whether falling back on the atti- 
tude of observer may not prevent British influence from being 
used to keep the peace and yet fail to save the country from 
being involved in war. 

It should be added that British nescience was matched in 
these months by Austrian ignorance of the British point of view 
and the nature and value of British naval and military power. 
Conrad’s Memoirs scarcely ever mention Great Britain and 
neither he nor the German Chief of the Staff, Moltke, seem to 
have given any serious consideration to the effect of British 
intervention on their joint plan. Had that intervention been 
deliberately contrived as an element of military surprise, it 
could scarcely have been more effective in that respect than it 
proved to be. 

We reach the last stage with the tragedy of Serajevo and, 
after a deceptive pause, the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia. 
Great was the consternation of British Ministers when Germany, 
in Grey’s phrase, refused to “ press the button for peace,” but 
her action followed strictly from what we now know to have 
been her pledges to Austria and was strongly backed by the 
military staffs of both countries, who held war to be inevitable 
and painted lurid pictures of the avalanche threatening from 
Russia if she were given time to develop her military power. I 
will not go over this familiar ground, but the twelve days of 
pre-War diplomacy showed all the characteristics of British 
policy during the previous years—the doubt whether this Con- 
tinental affair concerned us, the attempt to mediate as an uncom- 
mitted and relatively disinterested Power, the hope that our 
sea-power might save us from the necessity of fighting on land, 
even if we were compelled to fight at sea, and then the sudden 
line-up on the overwhelming fact of the invasion of Belgium. 
The French agonised while Great Britain went through her 
characteristic phases, exhausting all the possibilities before she 
declared herself—but in no other way could she have been brought 
to her conclusion. That conclusion covered all issues. Honest 
and generous as was the sentiment which stirred the British 
people on her behalf, the question of Belgium was never the 
purely sentimental issue it is sometimes represented as being. 
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It was to an immense number the climax of the whole argument, 
the final proof of the enemy’s intention and its incompatibility 
with British interests as well as with British honour. The 
Germans forgot that the Belgian Treaty embodied one of the 
few settled traditions of British policy, viz. that a hostile Power 
in possession of Antwerp would hold a pistol at the heart of 
England. On August 4th, 1914, England decided that she was a 
European Power. 

The idea that British policy in these years was an entangle- 
ment, an accidental commitment, the result of secret diplomacy, 
fades out of the picture as we look back on it. If anything 
looks destined on the lines on which the Powers were moving, it 
was that Germany would find Great Britain in her path. From 
the year 1900 the Anglo-German contention on sea-power had 
been one of the major issues of Europe and its effect may be 
traced over the whole field of policy. Look at the story in the 
Austrian documents of the Crown Council at Vienna on the eve 
of the annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina. Aehrenthal, the 
Austrian Foreign Minister, is asked by the other Ministers, 
“What will Germany say?’’ His answer is, ‘‘ We need not 
trouble about that, for since the Kaiser has just refused to come 
to terms with England about the fleet, she is absolutely dependent 
on us.”” The Kaiser, it seems, had been foolish enough to boast 
about the snub he had administered to Sir Charles Hardinge 
when the latter raised the question of the fleet at the notorious 
Kronberg interview. This was on August 8th, 1908, and ten 
days laier (August Igth), so sure was Aehrenthal that Germany 
would be bound to follow where Austria led that he did not 
even tell the Kaiser, let alone ask his consent, before he announced 
the annexation. All through the following years we find the 
same argument on the lips of Austrian statesmen. Since Germany 
will not make friends with England, Germany must follow where 
we lead, and so on to the final phase in which Austria led to 
disaster. 

I have spoken of British policy, using the word as it is com- 
monly used, but when we ask exactly what it means we are in a 
difficulty. Sir Thomas Sanderson once said to Lord Salisbury 
that there was no such thing as a British policy, and Lord Salis- 
bury said he was perfectly right. Policy in the sense that 
Bismarck understood the word—the long and deep game directed 
to a given end, the driving of wedges, the playing off of Power 
against Power, in the interests of the player—will be looked for 
in vain in the British record. Eagle eyes have scanned the 
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documents so admirably presented by Drs. Gooch and Temperley, 
and found none of the revelations, the exposures of chicane and 
trickery, so common in the records of certain other Govern- 
ments. British Ministers and officials do not confess to one 
another that they are deceiving other Governments or take 
pride in clever sharp practice. The British augurs do not wink; 
they do not assume that the morals of diplomacy are on a different 
platform from those of the private life. British dispatches are 
candid, truthful, straightforward, and when we read them we 
find that things are very much what we thought them to be. I 
think an Englishman may take some pride in that. No record 
has leapt to light which shames him. 

But, as we read, the definition of British policy more and 
more eludes us. What we see are not the converging lines of a 
strategic plan, but certain modes of action to which the British 
people and their Ministers, to whatever party they belong, are 
extraordinarily true. They will take action most formidably 
on the fact, but they will not anticipate the fact. They hope 
against hope that they will not be involved in the quarrels of 
their neighbours. They will not have compulsory military 
service in time of peace; they will accept it in war, but insist 
that it be revoked the moment that war is over. They require 
proof for each step, proof especially that all alternatives have 
been exhausted before warlike action is taken. But they have 
certain abiding intuitions on the points on which they consider 
their safety or their vital interests to be touched. They will 
not have their sea-power challenged, they feel in their bones 
that the mastery of Europe by a Power hostile to themselves 
would be fatal to their independence. They see, or in those 
years they saw, foreign policy in very simple terms, and expected 
their leaders to see them in the same way. 

I would claim for Grey and his Chief, Asquith—the two men 
who were most responsible for carrying Great Britain through 
these perilous years—that they thoroughly understood these 
British modes of action, and by that understanding won the 
confidence of the British people at the supreme moment. There 
were many cleverer men than Grey on the European scene in 
these years. Biilow was cleverer, Aehrenthal was cleverer, 
Isvolsky was cleverer, Mr. Lloyd George is so much cleverer that 
to this day he is lost in amazement that a man so different from 
himself could have held the commanding position that Grey 
undoubtedly held in the eyes of his countrymen. Those who 
knew him and saw him work during these years find it less diffi- 
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cult to understand. He was worthy to be trusted. He was 
simple, loyal, straightforward; he was patient, wise and for- 
bearing. He spoke without rhetoric but with rare conviction 
and persuasiveness; always true to the fixed points on his own 
compass, he so conducted affairs as to persuade his countrymen 
that there was no other course open to them than that which 
he counselled. 

I have been over the ground with him many times in subse- 
quent years and have sometimes asked him whether, if he had 
had a free hand to commit his country to a military alliance 
with France and Russia, he thought he could have done better. 
His answer, as I recall it, was that in the existing conditions in 
Europe it was always doubtful whether such action on our part 
would have encouraged the militarists of one group or discouraged 
the militarists of the other. He also regarded British freedom 
as a useful guarantee that our friends in Europe would not adopt 
a policy which was unlikely to obtain the support of the British 
Parliament or people. But the question seemed to him one 
which was scarcely worth asking. He, the British Foreign 
Minister, had in his time and generation to work within limits 
which made the supposed military alliance impossible. No 
Cabinet or Parliament with which he had to deal would have 
accepted it. It was, in his view, the chief part of his business to 
carry Cabinet, Parliament and country with him, for otherwise 
he risked the greatest of all calamities—national disunity in or 
on the verge of war. 

Not jong after the War I came across a review in a German 
periodical by one German on a book by another German—a very 
absurd book seeking to brand Grey as the Machiavelli of Europe, 
the Machiavelli who deceived by telling the truth. The reviewer 
wound up with these words: ‘“‘ You seem to forget, my friend, 
that, judged by results, Grey was rather a good Foreign Secretary 
compared with ours.”’ I do not think Englishmen will say less. 

I have left myself very little time to speak of British policy 
after the War, but deliberately so, since I am dealing with ideas 
and tendencies for which all the pointers come from the past. 
Great allowances are necessary in forming judgments on the 
subsequent years. The wreckage of the Great War was stupendous 
and the work of reconstruction was beyond the capacity of the 
human brain. The immediate task was to bring some pro- 
visional order out of the chaos which would enable life to go on, 
and it was carried out in an atmosphere of passion and bitterness. 
Even at the time immense numbers in Great Britain only accepted 
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the Treaty of Versailles in the belief that by instituting the 
League of Nations it created a new order and provided the 
correctives of its own mistakes. 

There is much to regret, and especially that rash pledges to 
an angry electorate disarmed us from playing the traditional 
British part—the part most congenial to the normal British 
character—of moderator in the hour of victory. But there is a 
moral to be drawn here which ought not to be quite forgotten. 
Combatants cannot drench each other with poison gases, throw 
bombs from aeroplanes on defenceless cities, sink without trace, 
and then, when a truce is called, sit down calmly and consider 
what is best to do. If wars are to be waged by these methods, 
we must make up our minds that any peace, when it comes, will 
be a ruthless peace, an unwise peace. Beyond all doubt the 
War proved, if proof were needed, that there was no profit in 
victory, but no less certainly the peace proved that defeat was 
an immeasurable calamity. ‘‘ We want armaments,” said Beth- 
mann Hollweg in one of his last speeches to the Reichstag, “ not 
because we want war, but because we want to win if war comes.” 
There is no more evil legacy from the year 1919 than the branding 
of this thought into the consciousness of Europe. 

Great mistakes have been made in the subsequent years, 
above all the mistake of deferring disarmament, about which, 
or the separate responsibilities for which, the historical judgment 
has yet to come. After seventeen years we have between us 
brought Europe to the point at which she is perilously near 
repeating pre-War history, and again going the way of armed 
alliances and balance of power. Nevertheless, I think on the 
whole we may claim that British Governments have been feeling 
their way towards the light. They set their faces against the 
disastrous expedition into the Ruhr; they led the way downhill 
into disarmament; if they deemed the times unripe for the 
Protocol of Geneva, which still remains the model of “ collective 
security,” they gave us Locarno and brought Germany into the 
League of Nations, and would, I think, have kept her there if 
their views had prevailed. 

If their views had prevailed. At the end one asks, Can nothing 
more be done to make the British view, which I believe to be 
essentially that of moderation and forbearance, prevail? Will 
the old attitude of semi-isolation serve in the new world—the 
world seeking peace, as we hope it will, through the League of 
Nations? 

This is no easy question for practical statesmen to answer. 
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After, as before, the War a British Government still finds it 
necessary to hedge its policy with restrictions. It is still uncer- 
tain whether it could mobilise its people for action unless when 
the time came it could convince them on the particular case. It 
believes it could not convince them if the occasion was a dispute 
in the Balkans, a flare-up about Memel or the Polish Corridor. 
Accordingly, it will not commit itself to Eastern Pacts, the 
Geneva Protocol, engagements covering the whole ground. 
Great Britain, according to its theory, is European, but only 
Western European. Its boundary is the Rhine. 

Again, and equally important, a British Government has to 
carry the Dominions with it, and at the present time many of 
them are suffering from the same anti-European reaction as is 
passing over the United States of America. Not long ago I 
heard a distinguished representative of one of them say that he 
was “ terrified ’’ at hearing British statesmen speak of themselves 
as “‘ good Europeans.”” He—and he said he spoke for all the 
Dominions—wished Great Britain to have no commitments or 
entanglements in Europe, and she must be warned that she 
could not rely on their support in any war which arose out of 
these entanglements. But almost in the same breath he went 
on to say that the true policy for Great Britain was to throw the 
whole of her weight behind the League of Nations and the Kellogg 
Pact. 

The Dominions have their own representatives at Geneva, 
and these, I imagine, will have told their Governments that it is 
impossible for Great Britain to throw any sort of weight behind 
either the League of Nations or the Kellogg Pact unless she has 
a European policy—a policy, let us hope, which may fitly be 
described as that of “ good Europeans.”” But the necessity of 
convincing all these followers and supporters invests British 
policy in foreign eyes with a mist of doubt and uncertainty. 
Foreign Governments take all the risks with their alliances East 
and West. Why, they ask, should not Great Britain do the 
same? Often, when I have been reading French newspapers in 
recent months, I have seemed to hear over again the debate 
which raged over Grey’s action in the affair of Bosnia-Herzegovina 
in 1908. If Great Britain will not pledge herself to action, if 
she will not take the same risks as we do, she must not, say the 
others, mount the high horse, dictate to us, claim to mediate 
between us. 

These are inevitable difficulties, and I do not pretend to 
have any cut-and-dried solution of them. Great Britain in her 
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conduct of foreign affairs resembles a powerful tug with a long 
string of barges in her wake. She moves slowly; her captain 
looks anxiously behind him to see if his barges are keeping line. 
Others in the fair-way want to know what he is doing and where 
he is going. Diplomatic courtesies need to be observed, or the 
language would at times be explosive. And yet, I suppose, most 
of us have the thought in our minds that if the British Empire 
could put the whole of its weight behind the League of Nations 
and keep in touch with the United States for an agreed inter- 
pretation of the Kellogg Pact, a long step would be taken towards 
securing the peace of the world. 

We may hope that the consultations now going forward with 
the Dominion representatives in London will help to clear up this 
situation. What should we say, if any of them repeated the 
speech from which I quoted just now—the speech expressing 
apprehension and alarm at our European commitments? Some- 
thing, I submit, of this kind: we should say, ‘‘ If we were only 
an island in the North Sea having no one to think of but our- 
selves, we might be tempted to turn our back on Europe and 
seek such security as is enjoyed by countries like Sweden, Den- 
mark or Holland, through a policy of non-intervention. But 
since we have to consider our Empire and the interests of 
Dominions and Colonies which all over the world have points of 
contact and of possible friction and collision with our European 
neighbours, it is to their interest as well as to ours that we should 
have a good European policy, a policy which makes for peace in 
Europe. For there is almost no possible war between our greater 
neighbours in which we could guarantee that our Dominions and 
Colonies would not be involved, and it is even as likely as not 
that we should be involved through them as they through us. 

If that is so, it is of supreme importance that we should have 
a common policy on lines which will be intelligible to our neigh- 
bours and on which they can rely. The one thing to avoid is a 
perpetual zigzag with an appearance of doubt whether our 
Empire or our public will follow where our statesmen lead, 
the appearance of being drawn reluctantly in one direction by the 
pressure of French, Italians or Russians, and pulling back on the 
counter-pressure of isolationists at home or in the Empire. That 
is to waste the strength of the British Empire and revive the old 
doubt whether it has any policy, or can be trusted to act in the 
hour of need. Now as before we have to beware lest too much 
hedging with insularity should prevent us from speaking decisively 
for peace and yet fail to save us from being involved in war. 
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In fairness we must realise that, however much we may 
explain and justify it to ourselves, the element of uncertainty in 
British policy was and is a disturbing factor in any attempt to 
organise Europe for peace or for war. It was, and to a certain 
extent still is, in European eyes the x of the equation. Let us 
try to reduce this unknown quantity to a minimum, for reason- 
able certainty about the action of Great Britain and the British 
Empire is a condition of anything that can be called collective 
security. It is beyond my scope to enter into details about our 
present situation, but a clear understanding that we shall be 
found in the path of peace-breakers and war-mongers, and that 
we shall use all our influence for disarmament, seems to me to 
follow from any honest adherence to the League of Nations and 
the Kellogg Pact. It is the existence of these instruments which 
differentiates our situation now from our situation before the 
War. 

It is easy to criticise after the event. Those of us who have 
survived to see sequels and consequences have a comparatively 
easy task in passing judgment. Few battles would have been 
lost and few great mistakes have been made if generals and 
statesmen had possessed the same knowledge as their critics. 
Let us remember that the men of the hour were groping their 
way, as we do now, through fog and darkness to uncertain con- 
clusions, and that for them, as for us, the visibility was always 
bad. We do well to search the past for light on the future, but 
the faults we find in the past must never blind us to its achieve- 
ments. I believe that when the time comes for impartial 
historians to deliver judgment, they will say that, in spite of all 
the faults we may find in it, one of the bravest chapters in British 
history—perhaps the bravest chapter—was written in the first 
twenty-five years of the reign of King George. 


Summary of Discussion. 


COMMANDER CARLYON BELLAIRS said that he remained an un- 
repentant isolationist in the sense that he was in favour of selfish 
isolation on behalf of the British Empire, though not a true isolationist, 
for those who felt like himself were in favour of the utmost possible 
cooperation with the United States of America. Mr. Spender had 
also mentioned the possibility of agreement with the United States 
on the lines of the Kellogg Pact, but he (Commander Bellairs) could 
not see how it was possible to have commitments to Europe in the 
League of Nations and have a full agreement with America. If Great 
Britain kept herself clear of European complications it would be quite 
possible to have an agreement with the United States, whereby it 
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would be held that any nation that went to war had broken the 
Kellogg Pact and whereby Great Britain and the United States would 
jointly guarantee their trade against interference, if necessary placing 
it under joint convoy. It was doubtful if any nation would contem- 
plate the possibility of war with the British Empire and the United 
States of America at the same time. 

Certain mistakes had been made before the War. If Great Britain 
had made it clear to Germany that she would defend the neutrality 
of Belgium she might have kept out of the War. In 1870 she had 
left no doubt in the minds of Germany and France that she would go 
to war with any nation that crossed the frontier, with the result that 
France and Germany bound themselves by separate treaties with 
Great Britain not to cross the frontier. Another occasion on which 
Great Britain might have declared her policy was when the Dutch 
announced in rg91I that they proposed to fortify Flushing, probably 
at the instigation of Germany. Great Britain might have said that 
she regarded that as a move that would seriously interfere with her 
sending warships to Antwerp in defence of Belgian neutrality, but 
she ignored the situation altogether. 

There had always been a lag in British policy. At one time Great 
Britain had been opposed to Russia. After many years the Prime 
Minister of the day, Lord Salisbury, had said that she had backed the 
wrong horse. There was still the same lag in British policy. Because 
there had been a war with Germany many people seemed to think 
that Germany was still an enemy. He thought that any treaty 
imposed by war was bound to be repudiated. That had happened 
in connection with Russia in regard to the Black Sea and was happening 
again in connection with Germany. It served to prove that nothing 
was gained by war. 


PROFESSOR G. M. TREVELYAN referred to Commander Bellairs’ 
suggestion that Great Britain and America should inform any belligerent 
nation that they would not tolerate any interference with neutral 
trade, and that they would act in concert in protection of their trade, 
and would only allow themselves to be forced into war if their trade 
were interfered with. Although America had in the past been drawn 
into wars through interference with her trade, and that might be the 
only reason which would induce her to go to war in the future, it was 
possible, in the case of England, to conceive circumstances which 
would draw her into war without any interference with her trade, as, 
for instance, if Germany attacked France. He had believed before 
the War, and still believed, that it was vital to British interests that 
France should not be conquered by Germany. If that happened it 
would leave practically the whole of the Continent of Europe as an 
absolutely German military empire, and under modern conditions 
that would mean the destruction of Great Britain. 

In the Napoleonic wars Great Britain had been able to avoid a 
European military empire for twenty years because she had complete 
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command of the sea and was in no danger from the air. But now she 
could no longer trust to complete command of the sea and was in 
danger from the air and long-distance guns which could reach the south 
of England from the western coasts of Europe. It was a brute fact 
that Great Britain could not allow France or Belgium to fall under the 
Germans, and that justified the line which Sir Edward Grey had taken 
before the War. He (Professor Trevelyan) had not been so sure on 
this point at the time, because he was not certain that Germany was 
strong enough to conquer France ; he had thought, like many other 
people, that it might have been better to let them alone to fight it 
out. But the War had shown that the Germans could easily have 
conquered France if Great Britain had not intervened, thus completely 
justifying the policy of Sir Edward Grey. 

He agreed that Great Britain was in a very nebulous state with 
regard to her present commitments, but one thing which was clear, was 
that she had certain commitments under and through the League of 
Nations. At least she was clearly committed to the defence of France 
against an aggressive attack by Germany under the Locarno Pact, 
and that was quite right, because if the subjection of Western Europe 
by Germany were permitted, Great Britain would soon be reduced to 
complete submission. 

Thus, looking at the matter purely from the point of view of self- 
interest, Great Britain could not afford to have Western Europe 
subdued by Germany because of the changes in the character and 
organisation of war which had taken place since the days of Palmerston 
and Gladstone. That fact had been appreciated only just in time 
before the Great War. But he did not want to think of the present 
and future only in such terms. They must think of it in the terms of 
the League of Nations and in the terms of the Kellogg Pact, to the 
principles of which he hoped the League of Nations would give effect. 
He did not think that the ideals of the League of Nations and of the 
Kellogg Pact were in the least incompatible with Great Britain’s 
necessarily fundamental policy of preventing the conquest of France 
by a great Power in Central Europe. 


Dr. Goocu said that he was in general agreement with Mr. Spender’s 
reading of British policy before the War. He could speak with special 
authority, as for some years he had been engaged in investigating, 
selecting and editing the British documents on the origins of the War. 
He entirely agreed with Mr. Spender’s statement as to the extremely 
high character, at any rate as compared with the policy and record 
of other countries, of the conduct of British policy during the five 
years of Lord Lansdowne’s office and the period when Sir Edward 
Grey was Foreign Minister. He had not found a single document 
which he would have desired to suppress in the interests of those two 
Foreign Ministers or in the interests of the good name of British 
diplomacy. 

Although, as Mr. Spender had pointed out, Lord Salisbury, after 
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turning down the Anglo-German flirtation which made a certain 
appeal to Mr. Chamberlain, had accepted the Anglo-Japanese alliance, 
he had not been at all pleased with it. There was an interesting 
revelation in the official life of Sir Michael Hicks Beach of the latter’s 
belief that if Lord Salisbury had been Foreign Minister as well as 
Prime Minister that alliance would never have been made. His point 
of view might be summarised in the statement of Lord Palmerston, 
that Great Britain had no eternal friendships and no eternal enemies, 
only eternal interests. He (Dr. Gooch) never used the phrase “ splendid 
isolation.” He greatly preferred the “ free hand.” 

Mr. Spender had made one slip in dealing with the Agadir crisis. 
He had said that the Ministers were parties to Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Mansion House speech. The only two Ministers who knew of the speech 
before it was delivered were the Foreign Secretary and the Prime 
Minister. 

Mr. Spender was right when he said that the whole object and 
purpose of Sir Edward Grey in the Grey-Cambon correspondence 
was to limit any obligations which France might have imagined, and 
in fact did imagine, Great Britain had incurred. It was equally true 
that the French were determined to, and did, interpret the letters in 
a completely different way from the British. They were intensely 
anxious to prevent England giving any written document to Germany, 
during the period between the coming into power of Bethmann Hollweg 
in 1909 until the final collapse of the neutral negotiations in the spring 
of 1912. The Germans were equally anxious to have a formula of 
neutrality, however vague. Lord Bertie was working with Poincaré 
behind the back of the Foreign Office. One reason why the French 
were so anxious for a written formula of consultation was because the 
Franco-Russian alliance had begun in 1891 in that way. It was the 
tragedy of British policy and of Europe that Great Britain was neither 
completely committed nor uncommitted. But it was an inevitable 
tragedy. Sir Edward Grey did what Lord Lansdowne would have 
done. He steered a very difficult course which was intended to be 
cautious and which in the long run failed to avoid our being involved 
in war. That did not condemn him, for the European situation made 
the course he took seem the less dangerous of the various available 
alternatives. 


Dr. SETON-WATSON said he entirely concurred in Mr. Spender’s 
tribute to Sir Edward Grey in the period before the War. 

He was mildly astonished that Mr. Spender in the course of his 
very comprehensive survey had not used the word “ Einkreisung,”’ 
or encirclement, although he had given them the background and 
indeed the foreground of that word. A thing which had struck him 
very forcibly in his study of the British Documents on the Origins 
of the War (and especially the Balkan volumes) in combination 
with the German and Austrian documents, was the abundant evidence, 
at first hand and second hand and third hand, of the fact that Great 
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Britain was utterly opposed to any such idea as “ Einkreisung.” 
This deserved emphasis, in view of the constant assumption by pro- 
minent speakers that “‘ Einkreisung ” was a reality. It was a complete 
myth, and without elaborating the facts it was sufficient to point out 
that Sir Arthur Nicolson’s first impulse on receiving from Bax-Ironside 
in Sofia the first secret news of the conclusion of the Balkan League 
and Russia’s foreknowledge of it, was to describe this to Sir Edward 
Grey as very unfortunate and to urge that Britain must do nothing 
to encourage it. In the same way, time after time during the first 
Turkish Revolution Sir Edward Grey impressed upon Sir Gerard 
Lowther and other diplomats that everything must be avoided which 
might increase the likelihood of Europe falling into two camps; and 
it would be easy to produce many documents to show that British 
policy under Grey was opposed to that happening. 

It might be worth while drawing a contrast between the two 
methods adopted by Britain in the crises of 1908 and 1914. He of 
course endorsed what Mr. Spender had said about the inevitability of 
Great Britain not committing herself beforehand in the latter year. 
In 1914 the Russian Ambassador was waiting in terror and doubt 
till the last moment to know what Great Britain would do. But in 
1908 Sir Edward Grey had quite early in the Bosnian crisis made a 
clear and straightforward communication to the French and Russians, 
to the effect that Great Britain would give every support within her 
power to their point of view in the Austro-Russian conflict over Serbia, 
but that that support would not go beyond diplomatic measures. 
Because they knew that, the Russians had no choice but to climb down 
before Germany. That was one way of avoiding a war. The other 
policy, inevitable though it may have been, left everything in un- 
certainty till the last moment, when it was too late to reverse the 
engines of war. 


THE CHAIRMAN (LorD CECcIL) said that there was a very curious 
contradiction underlying the history of the period which had been 
dealt with by Mr. Spender. There had never sat on the throne of 
England a king more convinced of the necessity of peace or more 
desirous of preserving it in the world than George V, as His Majesty 
had repeatedly shown, and yet the whole of his twenty-five years’ 
reign had been dominated, as far as foreign affairs went, by the Great 
War. Even the period before the War had been dominated by the 
impending war. From Igio, and indeed much before that, to 1914 
Europe was considering that a war must come, and the different 
Powers were manceuvring to get into the best position when the war 
should come, and negotiating to try to bring Great Britain to one side 
or to the other of the combatants if the war took place. He believed 
that Great Britain did rightly in declining to commit herself before- 
hand to either combatant. Her position then was beginning to be 
what it had become, and he hoped would continue to be, that her interest 
was the maintenance of peace. To paraphrase Lord Palmerston’s 
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observation, Great Britain did not desire to favour this country or 
that country, but did desire to favour peace and, in that sense, the 
interests of her own country. 

Then came the War from 1914 to 1918, during which normal 
foreign policy was suspended, and then followed the Treaty of Peace. 
It had four main points. He did not believe that the territorial 
settlement, although it had been seriously criticised, was very different 
from what almost any territorial settlement must have been at the end 
of the War. The financial part was absurd and never had had a chance 
of success and had been entirely destroyed. Disarmament, which 
was a very essential part of the Treaty and of the negotiations which 
led up to the Treaty, was carried out as far as the beaten Powers 
were concerned with tolerable completeness. It was not carried out 
by the victorious Powers in spite of their undertakings. That was a 
great blot on the policy of the victorious Powers since the War. 

But it was the creation of machinery for the preservation of peace 
which was the really novel element in the Peace Treaty of 1919 as 
compared with previous treaties. The great change, apart from the 
machinery of the League of Nations, which it attempted to make, 
was the substitution for the old doctrine of national interests of trade, 
territory and so on, of the other great object which had always under- 
lain a great deal of British policy, namely, the maintenance of peace. 

Someone had quoted observations of Lord Salisbury on the un- 
desirability of alliances and, as Dr. Gooch put it, his preference for a 
free hand. That policy might have been the best in existing circum- 
stances, but Lord Salisbury did not regard it as the ultimate solution 
of the international situation. On the contrary, it would be found 
that on several occasions he did not think it was sufficient to make 
peace sure, and that he did look forward to some new system by which 
the Powers could unite to enforce peace in the world, and prevent any 
single Power from breaking it. There was no doubt that that was 
Lord Salisbury’s ultimate conception of what might be done, but he 
had never had an opportunity of carrying it through himself. 

How tremendously the point of view had changed could be seen 
from the observations of Mr. Spender, that when the British Govern- 
ment before the War talked of the desirability of maintaining peace 
they were regarded as hypocrites, and Lord Grey was held up in 
subsequent continental writings as a man destitute of honour because 
he pretended that he was advocating the maintenance of peace instead 
of some obscure British interest. Nothing, of course, could be less 
true. Lord Grey’s immense contribution to his country and the 
world was the conviction held everywhere of his absolute candour 
and straightforwardness. 

Lord Cecil ventured to think that Commander Bellairs was wrong 
in his isolationist policy subject to the support of certain special 
interests. That policy was as wrong and as unworkable amongst 
nations as amongst individuals. He did not think the country believed 
in it or that it had any prospect of success. That was the great issue 
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which the twenty-five years of King George V’s reign had left un- 
settled. There were still many people who thought in terms of isolation 
and exclusive national sovereignty, even more in foreign countries 
than in Great Britain, and on the settlement of that issue depended 
the future of the world. 


Mr. SPENDER in reply said that he agreed with what Lord Cecil 
had said about the change of attitude and of atmosphere which had 
taken place. In spite of all the discouraging circumstances he believed 
there remained an element to justify optimism. If one were to go 
back over the pre-War dispatches one would find that all of those 
which were written at any critical moment would have to be rewritten 
in the terms of the thought of these times. The exchanges between 
Governments were on a basis now which was very different from 
what it used to be. Everybody had to profess to believe that war 
was a crime. It might be hypocrisy, but hypocrisy was very useful 
in this world. Sometimes people lived up to their hypocrisies. 











AUSTRALIA’S PLACE IN THE EMPIRE! 
By THE Hon. R. G. MEnziEs, K.C., M.P. 


I AM going to adopt a method of attacking my subject which 
is perhaps the converse of that to which we are accustomed. 
When we discuss the place of Australia, or of any other Dominion, 
in the British Empire, we usually begin by endeavouring to find 
out what that particular Dominion thinks of the Empire, what 
that particular Dominion thinks of Great Britain, and what that 
particular Dominion thinks of the Imperial connection. In 
other words, we are usually very concerned to know what the 
outlying portions of the Empire are thinking about the centre, 
but I want to reverse the process and invite you to consider 
what the centre of the Empire is thinking about the outlying 
portions. Before I do that, let me say that I am quite familiar 
with the questions addressed to myself and others of what 
Australia thinks of the Balfour Resolutions of 1926, what Australia 
thinks of the Statute of Westminster, and what Australia regards 
as the ties that to-day bind the Empire together; whether she 
thinks of these ties as being resolvable into the single link of a 
common kingship, or whether she attaches importance to those 
other ties which undoubtedly exist. To some extent these are 
matters of technique. To some extent they require a certain 
amount of knowledge of what the Balfour Resolutions were 
and of what the Statute of Westminster was. They require 
some intellectual consideration of matters of peace and war, and 
the relations that Great Britain and the Dominions may have 
towards each other in connection with these matters. But I 
think, if I may say so, that we are frequently tempted to assume 
that all the people are interested in matters which are the especial 
concern of intellectual people. Those who are highbrow—and it 
is unnecessary to point out that I am not one of them—are a little 
prone to imagine that the lowbrows of the community, who 
outnumber them very considerably, are interested in the same 
kind of things as they are interested in, and I am not at all sure 
that if you said to me as an Australian, with some knowledge 
of Australia and Australians and of Australian sentiment, ‘‘ What 


1 Address given at Chatham House on April 9th, 1935, with Sir John Power, 
Bart., M.P., in the Chair. 
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is your answer to all of these questions? ’”’ I should not say, 
“Tf I am to speak on behalf of two or three per cent. of the 
population, I will endeavour to give answers to them, as the 
recent Conference on Commonwealth Relations in Canada en- 
deavoured to give answers to them. But if I am to speak on 
behalf of the ninety-seven per cent. of the people who are ordinary 
John Citizens, the truth might require me to say that we have 
not heard of the Statute of Westminster and we do not know what 
the Balfour Resolutions are, and we are rather at a loss to under- 
stand how it was, or why it was, that the British Empire ceased 
to be the British Empire and came to be the British Common- 
wealth of Nations.” 

The truth is that the ordinary citizen in Australia does not 
know very much of what may be called the technical aspects of 
these problems, but we have some general views which it is 
perhaps unwise to forget. The same John Citizen in Australia 
who told you that he had never heard of the Statute of West- 
minster, or alternatively has a vague recollection of a very early 
Statute of Westminster about which he may have read in 1066 
and All That, might say, “‘ I want you to understand that I am 
entirely British in my sentiments and in my traditions, and I 
rather object to academic people fussing themselves about 
determining whether, in some subtle fashion, I am ceasing to 
be British and becoming something else.’’ The thing which 
sticks firmly in the mind of the average Australian is that he is 
entirely British, and he does not understand what the discussion 
is about when one tries to demonstrate that he is not. Of course 
he has certain notions which some of his.critics might regard 
as deplorable. He believes, for example, in his own ideas, and 
he has a strong disposition to think that he ought to govern his 
own affairs without interference by other people. But those 
are two habits which are entirely hereditary. 

He has another prejudice (I am simply trying to indicate in 
very brief outline what his answer to these questions would be), 
and that is a prejudice in favour of Freedom. I do not say this 
in any rhetorical sense, but in this sense, that the Australian, 
speaking broadly, is not very interested in ‘‘ -isms”’ of one kind 
or another. He rejects Communism with a good deal of rough 
humour and he rejects Fascism with a good deal of round humour, 
because he has rather a suspicion that all these things are in- 
consistent with the opinion which his grandfather brought with 
him from the British Isles, namely, that Freedom is the inherent 
right of a citizen, and not some right to be denied or conceded 















by a State. And because he believes that, because that is the 
basis of his political philosophy, he is increasingly proud to 
realise that he is British, because he finds the institutions of 
Great Britain, almost alone among the institutions of the world, 
as firmly set on Freedom as they ever were. At least he thinks 
so, and I can very confidently assert that in Australia they are 
as firmly set on Freedom as they ever were. 

In the same way my John Citizen in Australia believes in 
Peace, and believes in the League of Nations. He is not tremend- 
ously vocal about the League of Nations, because he has gained 
a sneaking idea in what superior persons may regard as his 
obfuscated mind, that the British Empire is not only the chief 
support of the League of Nations, but, in the last resort, its 
most powerful agent. That is how he regards the countries 
organised in the direction of collective security. 

Having made these few general observations about how the 
ordinary Australian would answer some of the questions of the 
day, I would like to direct your attention to the other side of 
those answers, to tell you something about the questions which 
the Australian citizen is putting to himself, questions which I 
believe the people of Great Britain and the Governments of Great 
Britain will have to answer. Not one of these questions is in 
itself a very remarkable one, but, like most questions of great 
simplicity, our usual technique is to avoid answering them, and 
I venture to believe that if we go on and if you go on indefinitely 
avoiding some clear answer to the questions which arise in the 
Dominion mind to-day, the difficulties of future association will 
be very much greater than they need be. 

I am going to put the questions to you. I do not propose 
to answer them. I cannot answer them because every question 
is directed to the mind of the United Kingdom, and the answers 
are not answers which are vouchsafed to me. Let me put them 
with some sort of elaboration in some sort of order. 

The first question is this: Does Great Britain—and I am 
putting this question in relation to my own country—does Great 
Britain regard Australia as an asset or a liability? That is not 
a very easy question to answer. A number of my friends whom 
I have met already in the last three weeks in England would be 
hard put to it to give a perfectly frank answer to that question. 
Does Great Britain regard Australia as something which is worth 
developing, or as a liability to be treated with that measure of 
distaste with which one contemplates one’s liabilities? Does 
Great Britain still feel, as one of the great English statesmen felt, 
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that it has called into existence a new world to redress the balance 
of the old, or does it feel that it made a mistake? Does it feel 
that its sons and brothers, one might almost say its sons and 
lovers, in Australia, are its own flesh and blood, or does it regard 
them as “ remittance men ”’? 

That may be regarded as a fairly abrupt question. But it 
is the kind of question that must be answered before we can 
proceed to determine exactly what our mutual relations, not 
merely for the next five years, but for the next five hundred 
years, are going to be. It is a question which is a direct challenge 
to the whole spirit of a Little England, and it is a question which 
is increasingly coming into the minds of informed Australian 
citizens. 

Let me put my next question. This question is a little 
softer and at the same time a little harder. It is a paradoxical 
question. Does Great Britain regard Australia merely as a 
potential customer, in whose business Great Britain has invested 
money, and in respect of whom the investment has to be looked 
after? In other words, is the point of view upon a Dominion 
like Australia to be a purely mercantile point of view? I must 
confess that, as an Australian who is by ancestry half Scotch 
and half Cornish, even I am at a loss to understand the purely 
mercantile point of view. And yet I have read speeches by 
eminent English statesmen which revealed this state of mind, 
that if one is to determine the relative allocation of business that 
ought to be made, or preferences that ought to be given, to a 
country like Australia and to some foreign country, one ought 
to do it by instructing an accountant to work out sums and to 
find out how much money one has invested in each country, and 
what is the size of the investment that ought to be protected. 

Of course, from the point of view of the disinterested onlooker 
all considerations of a sentimental character are to be dismissed. 
They are rejected as unworthy of a rational people. But surely 
nobody who understands the integral relationship between the 
British Isles and Australia can imagine that our common destiny 
is to be assessed in terms of the pounds, shillings and pence that 
one may have invested in the other. But there is the question— 
and I venture to think that nobody in Great Britain to-day who 
is conscious of the gravity of the problem of the future of the 
British Empire can avoid answering it quite frankly to himself— 
the question whether he does regard us merely as a potential 
customer, and whether his point of view is merely that of the 
bank manager who grants an overdraft so that a customer 
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may carry on business and make some reasonable measure of 
profit. 

The third question is this—and it is one by which my mind 
has been considerably stirred during the last three weeks—Does 
Great Britain really desire a renewal of migration? Does she 
really see any permanent solution of her unemployment problem 
without migration? I know that this is, of all contemporary 
subjects, the most debated, because I know that in my own 
State of Victoria we were regarded—for a time at any rate—in 
certain sections of the English Press as villains of the deepest 
dye because we had misled your immigrants to our own country. 
Let me say at once that nobody with any knowledge of the last 
twenty or thirty years in Australia will be concerned to deny 
that we have made some most shocking blunders in land settle- 
ment. But one point to remember is that we have made them 
with great impartiality in respect of our own people and in respect 
of people who have come to us from oversea. It is worth remem- 
bering that, if it were not for the most valiant efforts in the State 
of Victoria to overtake these errors and to make proper financial 
provision for them, Victoria to-day would show a surplus on her 
Budget. That must, I feel, indicate that we are not merely 
saying, as a matter of speech, that we have made blunders, but 
that we are trying, as a matter of hard financial sacrifice, to 
rectify them. 

But when all that is put on one side we are driven back to 
remember that Australia exists to-day because of British im- 
migration. Emigrants from Great Britain established Australia, 
established a continent and a nation, and laid the foundations 
of the whole Commonwealth of Australia, and if you believe— 
and this throws you back to my first question—as I believe, 
that Australia is an asset to the British Empire, then you must 
realise that that asset is due to a policy of immigration. When 
I, as an onlooker with some experience in Australia of having 
to consider problems of unemployment, look round these islands 
and realise the volume of their unemployment, I cannot believe— 
I may be wrong—that you will ever have any permanent solution 
of many of your social and industrial problems until the stream 
of migration once more flows into the Dominions. 

But of course the consideration at once arises that if the 
Dominions are to receive immigrants they must be in a position 
to receive them. They must be encouraged to develop their 
resources in order that they may receive them, and it is in that 
sense that Great Britain’s attitude towards Australia is directly 
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associated with Australia’s attitude towards the problem of 
receiving immigrants from Great Britain. It is not a matter of 
saying “‘ We won’t play in your backyard unless you play in ours.” 
In a way it is a sheer matter of capacity, of our capacity to 
receive this stream which we know is the condition of our future 
life and our future growth. We ought to be in a position not 
merely to stand still but to develop our resources and to grow, 
and we have reached a position to-day when one of the conditions 
of our growth depends upon what Great Britain is going to do 
about it. 

My fourth question is this: Is it fully realised in Great Britain 
that, while we have our faults, those hereditary faults I have 
already freely admitted, of thinking that our own views are the 
best and that we have rights of our own, the fact is that Australia 
contemplates no future at all outside the British Empire? I 
am fully conscious of the difference in this problem in some other 
Dominions, but for reasons which I need not elaborate it must 
be clearly understood that there is not now, and there never 
was in the past, any separatist movement in the Commonwealth 
of Australia. Australia sees no future outside the British Empire 
or outside the British Commonwealth of Nations, and it is because 
of that and because of what we feel to be our responsibility in 
relation to the development of the Empire that we become just 
a little irritated—and of course we are just as capable of becoming 
irritated as people in Great Britain are capable of becoming 
irritated—when we find that our requests, for example, for a 
growing market in Great Britain, are put down by some people, 
though not by responsible people with whom we have had to dis- 
cuss these matters, to mere parochial selfishness. It is a very 
queer thing how the telephone subdues personality, but the 
failing of the telephone in that respect is nothing to the failing 
of the cable and beam wireless. When one is twelve thousand 
miles away from people and has to commit oneself to the mercy 
of words which are subject to infinite variation in the course of 
transmission, the result is very frequently and naturally that 
one group of people in Australia says, ‘‘ Of course, these English 
people are very smug, they are very satisfied that they are right, 
they are very stiff, unbending, un-understanding people,” and 
the people at the English end of the wire are saying, ‘‘ There 
is no doubt about it, it is a great pity that these Colonials are not 
a little better bred.” 

In these circumstances it is the simplest thing in the world 
for our requests on any matters which are matters of negotiation 
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between ourselves and Great Britain to be put down to the 
playing of some selfish game. I want to say this in all sincerity 
on behalf of Australia, that we are not conscious of selfishness 
in any of these requests. We feel we are endeavouring to provide 
not for the six million of people in Australia, but for the sixty 
million people who ought to be in Australia to-morrow if we 
are to play the part that we ought to play in the future of the 
English race. 

The fifth question that I want to put is one which will perhaps 
not need very much explanation to some people. It is this: 
Does Great Britain realise that the potential wealth of Australia— 
and I apologise for using a much-overworked phrase—possesses 
a somewhat intractable character? By that I mean that if we 
are to develop mining and agricultural and pastoral production 
in Australia we must be prepared to lay out vast sums of money 
in the enterprise. There are some people who think of countries 
like Australia as Eldorado in which one has only to lean over 
gently and pick up nuggets of gold, or of some tropical and 
luxuriant country where one has only to lie on one’s back and 
wait for the fruit to drop into one’s mouth. But no one who 
has had any experience of the investment of money in a country 
like Australia will require to be told that Australia presents 
tremendous problems to a person who is going to develop it. 
Mining is not easy. It calls for enormous capital and is indebted 
to the investors of London for a great deal of the capital employed. 
Agriculture too is difficult and is subjected to all kinds of problems. 
People who talk about the Japanese problem very frequently 
talk as if we had hundreds of thousands or millions of acres in 
the north of Australia just ready to be cultivated by really 
industrious farmers. All I can say is that I should be sorry for 
the really industrious farmer. He would be much thinner at 
the end of six months. 

All this means that there is required for the development of 
our undoubted resources a great deal of capital and great enter- 
prise, and that one cannot have both enterprise and capital 
and the courage that will take big chances, unless one is prepared 
to give to those people some prospect of a long-range security 
in their markets. A large sum of capital cannot be raised and 
cannot validly be expended for the mere chance of production 
of a year or two. It is because people believe in the country 
that they have invested hundreds of millions of pounds in 
Australia and in the development of its resources until a stage 
is reached at which they may bear fruit. Can you wonder that 
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the average citizen in Australia is rather inclined to-day to raise 
his eyebrows and to say, “ This is very curious. All this money 
has come in. The work is done and the tree is about to bear 
fruit—and we are told that we must let the fruit fall to the 
ground ”’? 

I am saying this because I want people to understand, when 
they read their papers, or rather when they read their Times, 
because that is the only paper in which any Australian news 
appears, how it is that they find that some ill-conditioned fellow 
in Australia has been speaking distinctly out of his turn about 
the problem of marketing Australian goods in Great Britain. 

My sixth question is this: Does Great Britain realise what 
a peculiarly exposed part of the Empire Australia is, in some 
respects the most exposed part of the British Empire? As 
such we have a mission that we regard as an urgent and proper 
mission to become self-supporting as soon as possible. We 
know that in problems of defence to a large extent we are liabili- 
ties, but in many respects we claim that we are a great asset, 
and we are not ambitious to remain a liability indefinitely. 
The reason for that ambition is not some separatist reason, but 
because we, in common I suppose with all the generations of 
Englishmen who ever lived, have an ambition that “we may 
grow and take our place as men and women of our race.” 

The last question I want to put is this: Do people in Great 
Britain, in considering all these problems of the relationship 
of Great Britain and Australia, imagine that we in Australia 
are, even if in a friendly sort of fashion, strangers to the blood ? 
Do they desire, as some of my very good friends occasionally 
do, to emphasise the “ friendliness ’’ with which they discuss 
problems with us? Because if they do I want to take the 
opportunity to emphasise that we do not meet them on mere 
terms of friendship when we consider our mutual problems, we 
meet as members of the same family. It is quite true that 
sometimes members of the family go into far corners of the earth 
and come back using accents that were never conceived within 
the walls of Oxford and Cambridge, but they are still members 
of the family and it would be a great blunder to imagine that 
they arenot. Wein Australia are, of course, perfectly conscious— 
and I hope that nothing I have said will obscure this truth—of 
the enormous generosity and wisdom displayed by Great Britain 
in her treatment of the Dominions in the past. It would be a 
mere work of supererogation for me to discuss that. But I do 
want to emphasise that, whatever straw-splitting lawyers or 
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straw-splitting political philosophers may say, the outstanding 
element in the relation between Australia and the British Empire 
is this definite element of the sense of family. Indeed I may 
perhaps conclude my somewhat discursive remarks by giving 
you one little instance of what that sort of thing means. 

The other afternoon, in the absence of the Members of 
Parliament because it was a Saturday afternoon, I visited St. 
Stephen’s Hall at the Houses of Parliament, and I stood in what 
Macaulay described as ‘‘ the Great Hall of William Rufus.” For 
the convenience of ignorant strangers some wise people have 
put brass plates in the floor of this Hall to tell the story of how 
on that floor there stood Charles I, Strafford and, in turn, Warren 
Hastings, at their trial. I, having always been a great admirer 
of Warren Hastings, found myself standing on the adjacent 
flagstone and the words of Macaulay went through my mind, 
“The culprit was indeed not unworthy of that great presence,” 
and I unconsciously found myself endeavouring to look like 
Warren Hastings, until I remembered the words of Macaulay 
that his person was ‘“‘ small and emaciated,’’ and I must say that 
my unconscious posturing ended at that point. But I would 
ask people in Great Britain to try to realise the feelings that pass 
through the mind of an Australian of British birth who stands 
in a hall like that and who recaptures this sense of the past. 
It is no use saying to him as if he were a stranger, “‘ We will be 
perfectly friendly with you.” His retort will be, ‘ Friendship 
is not enough. I have stood in this Hall and I know that I have 
thought of my Hastings, not merely yours; of my Empire, not 
merely yours; of my England, not merely yours.” 


Summary of Discussion. 


THE CHAIRMAN (SIR JOHN PoWER) said that there were few 
Dominions which excited more interest and sympathy among English 
people than the Commonwealth of Australia. Everyone admired the 
way in which she had extricated herself from the difficulties which fell 
upon her, in common with all the world, in 1931. At that time the 
State and Federal Governments of Australia had had a budget deficit 
of some £27 million and had anticipated a deficit of £40 million in the 
succeeding year. When one remembered that the total population 
of Australia was something under seven millions, one could see that 
her position had been proportionately as bad as that of Great Britain. 
Australia had risen to the occasion; she had submitted to sacrifices 
and had made a wonderful recovery. The Commonwealth Government 
had balanced its budget and the States had steadily reduced their 
deficit ustil equilibrium had come in sight. 
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Australia was 98 per cent. British and had as much right to British 
traditions as the people of Great Britain. But the fact that the two 
countries were separated by a distance of ten to twelve thousand 
miles made the problems which confronted them somewhat different, 
} and it was perhaps inevitable that there should be different points of 
view. He was convinced, however, that any difficulties which arose 
between them were capable of solution if there was sympathy and an 
endeavour on each side to understand the other’s point of view. No 
greater service could be rendered than that which Mr. Menzies was 
rendering in explaining the point of view of his countrymen. 

Mr. E. EVERETT REID said that efforts were being made with regard 

to migration. A little time ago a scheme had been put forward and 
carefully considered by Sir Henry Page Croft and others, and a letter 
had appeared in the Times from Mr. Drummond Wolff, M.P., on the 
1st March last saying that he had completed a scheme, including the 
drafting of a Bill in conjunction with Sir Edward Grigg, which was 
before the Government. Moreover, the Empire Settlement Act of 
1922 provided that the United Kingdom Government might bear up 

to half the cost of Dominion migration schemes up to a total not 
exceeding {£3 million a year during the succeeding thirteen years. 
But what did Mr. Menzies think of the message which Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald had brought back from Australia, that the time was not 

propitious for immigration into that country, while Mr. Bruce had said 
( that renewed prosperity could not be expected until the question of 
migration had been dealt with in a proper manner? 

A short time ago a certain number of emigrants were sent out to 
Australia and, in the end, they cost Great Britain and the Australian 
Government about £4000 per head. 

He agreed with what Mr. Menzies had said about Freedom, and did 
not wish to interfere in any way with the Government of Australia. 
But looking at the question from the commercial side he found that 

during 1934 nearly 3 billion gallons of milk in the form of butter and 
cheese had come from Australia, and some from New Zealand, and that 
the increases in 1934 over 1932 had been some 200 million gallons, while, 
at the same time, Great Britain had produced only 1,200 million gallons 
of milk. 





| Mr. J. H. Humpureys said that, as an Englishman who had visited 

every state in Australia, he would say that the men and women of 
Great Britain looked with profound affection upon those fellow- 
members of the British Empire who were living in Australia, and that 
most Englishmen would agree with Mr. Menzies that questions of 
trade should be considered in the light of the close association involved 
| in blood relationship. Personally he would prefer complete free trade 

between Australia and Great Britain if that were possible, but he felt 
that there would be more hesitancy on the part of Australia than on 
the part of Great Britain. It might be possible to make some arrange- 
ment such as had been made by certain countries in Europe whereby, 
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year after year, there should be a percentage reduction in the tariffs 
between Australia and Great Britain. 

He was glad to learn that Mr. Menzies contemplated an Australia 
of 60 million inhabitants. He thought Great Britain would like to 
see migration continued, but he would draw attention to the table which 
appeared in the December 1934 number of the Round Table indicating 
the future population of Great Britain. The figures there given showed 
clearly that Great Britain was faced with a decline in population and 
a very serious decline in the numbers of children and of potential 
mothers. Fewer migrants would be available. It seemed that the 
most capable section of the population in Great Britain was not willing 
to leave behind it a still better race of English men and women, and 
he wondered whether the same elements in Australia were adopting 
a similar attitude towards new life. The slow rate of the growth of 
population in Australia would seem to indicate that large numbers 
were unwilling to have more than one or two children. There was 
now proceeding serious discussion between Australia and Great Britain 
as to the disposal of the meat surplus of Australia. If there had been 
another million well-developed young persons in Australia, as there 
might have been, there would have been no surplus of meat. Australia 
with its abundance of meat, of fish, of corn, of fruit would have been 
in a much stronger and healthier condition. If ever there was to be the 
great Australia envisaged by Mr. Menzies, it seemed necessary that 
statesmen should take counsel together as to the probable outcome of 
present trends in population in Australia and in Great Britain. 


SiR EDWARD GRIGG said that, having known Australia for many 
years, he was conscious of the absolute truth of Mr. Menzies’ description 
of Australian feeling towards Great Britain and the Empire. 

He was not going to attempt to answer Mr. Menzies’ questions, 
though he agreed that they were questions which should be answered. 
It was perfectly true that the frozen state of the country’s trade and 
exchanges was making relations between Australia and Great Britain 
difficult, but he believed he could, on behalf of the great majority of 
the people in Great Britain, say that they wanted to keep in the closest 
possible cooperation and in the closest possible family relation with 
the Dominions, not only because of the past and their common tradi- 
tions and common language, but because they believed that they were 
engaged together on a great common enterprise. Freedom needed 
protection in the world, and he was convinced that the nations of the 
Empire must stand together for Freedom if it were not to perish from 
the earth. 

One of the previous speakers had suggested that Great Britain would 
welcome free trade with Australia. That might have been true a little 
while ago, but he could not see the farmers of Great Britain consenting 
with enthusiasm to that doctrine. The difficulties about free trade 
within the Empire were just as great in Great Britain as in any of the 
Dominions. Personally he very much regretted that they had been 
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obliged, perhaps unnecessarily obliged, to adopt a policy of restriction 
of production. That in the long run was a fatal policy from which they 
should escape as soon as possible. It would mean the end of the Empire 
and, in the last resort, the end of Great Britain. 

The chief difficulty which the common enterprise of the Empire 
had to face was the force of nationalism, from which the world was 
suffering more than from any other cause. A narrow and extreme 
nationalism was tearing the world to pieces. Ifthe Empire, as members 
of one family, could not overcome the dangers of nationalism how could 
they be overcome in any part of the world? The question arose in 
its most insistent form in regard to economic relations, but if people 
in Great Britain would take a broad view, he thought a broad view 
would also be taken in Australia and the other Dominions. 

It was also necessary to take a broad view in regard to policy in 
international relations. He believed Mr. Menzies was right in saying 
that throughout the British Empire there was a desire to see the success 
of the League of Nations. But they had not really given it very much 
effective support since they joined together to establish it. They had 
all been inclined to take the view that the League of Nations was not 
something which was going to rely on them for its success, but that it 
was something on which they could themselves rely. A stage in the 
world’s history had now been reached where that doctrine must be 
abandoned. If people believed in the League of Nations they must be 
prepared to do something for it. The idea which had been spread 
abroad that there was something inconsistent between loyalty and 
devotion to the League of Nations and loyalty and devotion to the 
Empire was extremely dangerous. The most effective part of the 
League of Nations was that smaller League which was constituted by 
the self-growing parts of the British Empire. If the Empire stood 
together to support the League he believed its success was assured, 
and in the process the Empire would make certain of its own future. 
What did the League stand for? It stood for the very principles on 
which the British Empire had been built up. It stood in the first 
place for justice for everybody, including minorities. That was very 
difficult to secure in many places in the world, but they had endeavoured 
to secure it in the British Empire and racial minorities had everywhere 
been granted full rights, religious toleration and freedom of thought 
and speech. In the second place it stood for treaty faith. That 
principle also was being challenged in the world, but he hoped the 
whole Empire would stand together in asserting the necessity of treaty 
faith to humanity. The third principle was that the differences between 
people must be solved if possible by discussion, by agreement, by 
negotiation, or by arbitration—at any rate not by force. That was 
the way in which they were attempting throughout the Empire to 
settle their own questions. 


Sir HAL CoLeBATCH, speaking of the relationship of migration to 
unemployment, pointed out that between the year 1929 and the year 
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1933 there had been a drop of £100 million in the imports into Australia. 
That was not due to any action on the part of the Australian people 
but to the fact that their products—though increased in quantity— 
had fallen in value by nearly £70 million, whilst borrowing from Great 
Britain, which had been at the rate of about £30 million per annum, 
had been stopped. It was well to remember that the money borrowed 
by Australian States in London went from England to Australia in 
the form of goods for developmental purposes. Consequently the 
stoppage of borrowing increased unemployment both in England 
and in Australia. He would be the last to deny that Australia in the 
past had borrowed injudiciously and that some of her borrowings had 
been spent extravagantly, but it was significant that although Austra- 
lia, as a primary producing country, had been more hardly hit by the 
depression than any other country, she was one of the very few countries 
in the world that had met all her interest and sinking-fund obligations. 
This suggested that the resources of Australia and the character of 
her people were such that there was no great reason for arbitrarily 
preventing people, who wished to lend money to Australia for develop- 
ment work, from doing so. So far as governmental schemes of migra- 
tion were concerned, he had little faith in them. The migrant under 
a government scheme was never the same man as he who went out 
on his own initiative and knew throughout that he must rely on his 
own industry and his own resources. He was far from suggesting that 

the fault lay with the rank and file. It lay rather with those who, 

having the command of large sums of money, preferred to lend it to 
governments rather than venturing it themselves as men of light and 
leading had done in the past. The accumulation of money in London 
instead of its use in the development of real wealth in the Dominions 
was an unhappy reversal of the policy that had built up the British 
Empire: a policy which he believed was essential to its maintenance. 


Mr. D. O. MAtcoLM said that he was glad to hear what Sir Hal 
Colebatch and Mr. Menzies had to say about the remarkable recovery 
of Australia. When he had been there, in the latter part of 1928 and 
the early part of 1929, the danger signals had been apparent, and the 
danger had become manifest in a couple of years. If a cessation of 
external borrowing had not taken place Australia’s difficulties would 
have been postponed, but would have been all the more acute when 
they finally arose, and her economic and financial survival might not 
have been possible. 

He sympathised with Sir Hal Colebatch’s views on migration. 
Experience had shown that when times were good in Great Britain 
they were good in the Dominions, and when times were good, re- 
distribution of population took place freely and easily, and no one 
heard anything about it. That was the only healthy process. When 
times were bad and unemployment rife, people were apt to seek a 
solution of the unemployment problem by shifting their surplus 
population on to another member of the family, and migration then 
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took place through expensive, dangerous and often disastrous govern- 
ment-aided mass schemes. Migration was a very dangerous thing to 
tackle artificially. It was not a blessing to a country to lose large 
numbers of the best and most industrious and enterprising of its 
population, and yet nothing else would be accepted by the Dominions 
under any such scheme. 


Mr. LIONEL GELBER said that he would like to know Mr. Menzies’ 
opinion on certain problems of the conduct of foreign policy, one of 
which had been raised by Sir Edward Grigg in his address at Chatham 
House on January 29th, 1935.1 During the Conference of Dominion 
Prime Ministers, at the Jubilee, the British Government might have 
to make some important decisions with regard to its commitments in 
Europe and the furtherance of the collective system. It was sometimes 
said that statesmen in Great Britain could not do what they wished 
because the Dominions objected. But how could anyone say with 
authority what Canadians, for example, really thought on such ques- 
tions? Foreign affairs played no part in the party politics of the 
Dominions, and the overwhelming majority of her Ministries and 
Parliamentarians were uninstructed in these intricate matters so vital 
to her future well-being. Were conditions similar in Australia ? 

What was Australia’s position likely to be in respect of British 
obligations on the continent of Europe? Had the Dominions any 
right to say that Great Britain could not undertake certain responsi- 
bilities? Difficulties, ethical and diplomatic, of the gravest character 
thus arose. 

When the prolonged crisis developed in the Far East in 1931 there 
was an opportunity for the new Commonwealth principle of reciprocal 
consultation to be put into operation. Was any pressure brought to 
bear by Australia in London between September 1931 and the time 
when the Lytton Commission went out? Statesmen often gave lip- 
service to the idea of the League of Nations, but, when the great 
testing-time came, some Dominion spokesmen at home and abroad, 
if not wholly indifferent, seemed to be taking another course. 


Mr. CAMPBELL suggested that migration had taken too prominent 
a place in the discussion. It was necessary to ask what were the motives 
of people who had migrated in the past. Was it not that they were 
hard pressed in their own country, compared with the opportunities 
believed to offer overseas, and was not the position now that un- 
employment relief had given relative economic security? It was 
doubtful, even if countries overseas were anxious to take them, whether 
people in Great Britain would show much enthusiasm to go. Could 
migration be regarded as a cure for unemployment in Great Britain, 
or was not the problem, as Sir William Beveridge had argued, one of 
lack of organisation rather than of scale of industry? Even if popula- 

1 On ‘‘ The Merits and Defects of the Locarno Treaty as a Guarantee of 
World Peace,’”’ International Affairs, March-April, 1935, p. 176. 
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tion were reduced by a quarter, the relative scale of unemployment - 
might still remain. Apart from the unemployment question, it was 
a dubious economic and social proposition for any country to raise, 
educate and train some millions of people and then, when they attained 
their productive period of life, ship them overseas. 


SIR EDWARD GRIGG said that he agreed with what Mr. Gelber had 
said in reference to his own address on Locarno and he would like to 
make the point a little clearer. Great Britain had entered into the 
Treaty of Locarno to obtain a closer definition of her obligations under 
the Covenant, because she believed that that was the way to establish 
the security of Western Europe, and because she felt that her security 
was very much involved in the security of the other nations who were 
signatories to the Treaty. The Dominions did not take part in the 
discussions. They only gave a general approval of the Treaty and, 
though an Imperial Conference followed soon after, they had never 
endorsed it. There was no question whatever that that abstention 
had greatly weakened the value of the Treaty. He had no doubt as 
to what the Dominions would do if Great Britain were in danger, but 
there was a general feeling in Europe that where the action of the 
Dominions was uncertain the action of Great Britain was uncertain too. 
He would like to ask Mr. Menzies whether there was in Australia any 
active readiness to participate in engagements of a kind like the Treaty 
of Locarno, it being made perfectly clear that what the Dominions 
were being asked to do was not to participate in a war, but to undertake 
to be non-neutral. Whether they came in and actually took part in 
hostilities was a further question for them to decide for themselves. 


Mr. MENZIEs agreed with most of what had been said about 
migration. But he did not share the gloom of Mr. Campbell at the 
prospect of the resumption of migration to the Dominions, nor the 
pessimism of Mr. Humphreys at the declining birth-rate. Birth-rates 
were affected by depression, and the figures of the last five or six years 
did not necessarily indicate a permanent trend. Although the popula- 
tion of Australia might appear to have gone up very slowly it had in 
fact gone up remarkably rapidly. Australia in the first 150 years of 
her colonisation had achieved a far greater population than had been 
achieved in her first 150 years of existence by America. 

The point made by Sir Hal Colebatch about migration and govern- 
ment schemes was worth emphasising. Like most government schemes 
of land settlement they tended to be indeterminate in their working 
and to put a premium on inefficiency in the last resort. But he did 
not doubt that there would be a resumption of migration. Without 
it Australia would be faced with a prospect of very lean times and 
precarious security. It was a mistake to assume that hardship alone 
had given rise to emigration in the past. The greatest stimulus to 
migration was the attractive power of the new country and not the 
expulsive power of the bad conditions in the old one. 
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One other group of questions had emerged. He had been asked 
to say how far in Australia there was an active and informed opinion 
on foreign affairs. The plain truth was that there was none. It was 
a deplorable fact which a small group of people was trying to counter. 
The reason for it was that all such things seemed so remote. Some 
interest was taken in the Japanese problem, but it was entirely sporadic. 
There were, however, signs of a changed point of view. Some years 
ago the Australian Government of the day had established some liaison 
with the British Foreign Office and with the British Administration 
generally, and that had been continued. Until recently the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs had been regarded as incidental to some other 
more important portfolio. His predecessor, Mr. Latham, had been 
Attorney-General and also Minister of External Affairs, and in the 
public mind there had been a very misguided but definite feeling that 
those two departments were placed in order of merit. But in the 
present government the Ministry of External Affairs had become a 
single portfolio. 

He agreed with Sir Edward Grigg that it was a shocking thing to 
discover that in relation to the most significant international acts 
the Dominions had been completely uninterested and in some cases 
unconsulted. 

He would not presume to speak on that point with any authority, 
but he would say that they were standing in the presence of an inter- 
national position which was about as difficult as any position that had 
ever confronted them, and every indication that had come to him as 
a member of the Australian Government was that no agreement was 
likely to be consummated between the United Kingdom and any 
other country without consultation with the Dominions. That 
exhibited a spirit of cooperation on the part of the United Kingdom. 











THE PRESENT SITUATION IN CHINA: 
A CRITICAL ANALYSIS 


By Dr. T. F. TsIANG 


THE problems of a country are usually so intertwined that 
they seem to form a closely-woven fabric, no thread of which 
can be touched without disturbing directly or indirectly all the 
other threads. If the analysis of any one of China’s problems 
is at all adequate, it must examine in its course a series of other 
problems. While this is true, I have chosen as the thread of 
my discussion the completion of China’s unification. I select 
this problem because I am deeply convinced that the solution 
of this central problem is the key to the solution of all other 
problems. Foreign friends of my country who have been dis- 
appointed by her slow progress in some reform in which they 
happen to be interested, in education, public health, railway- 
building, broadcasting, destruction of landlordism and war- 
lordism, emancipation of women, alphabetisation of the language, 
and what not—and I know there are enthusiasts, often noble 
enthusiasts, for all these good things—frequently fail to appreciate 
the blighting effects of the civil wars, born of the lack of unity, 
on all these lines of human endeavour. I think I ‘am justified 
in calling the problem of unity the central problem of China, 
but before I am through, I shall, I assure you, touch upon a 
number of other problems, so that you will get something like a 
total picture of the present situation in China. 

In a sense, China’s problem of unification is superficial. The 
Chinese are one nationality. The people all read the same 
books, respect the same standards of conduct, celebrate the same 
festivals, and worship the same gods. Although Canton is fast 
getting the reputation of a Chinese Ireland, the real trouble is 
that the people of that southern province are inclined to regard 
themselves as the cream of the nation. 

When we speak of the completion of China’s unification, we 
mean, of course, China’s political organisation as a State. Even 
in this sense the problem is not so deep-rooted as is commonly 
thought. For we have behind us a strong tradition of unity, 
derived from historical fact and political philosophy. The first 
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Emperor of the Ts’in Dynasty created the united Chinese Empire 
two hundred years before Christ was born. During the two 
thousand and one hundred years which have passed since then, 
although there have been recurrent periods of disunity, we have 
had fifteen centuries of political unity to six centuries of division 
and civil war; and of these six centuries, only one falls in the 
time span of the last thousand years. The first Emperor swept 
away the warring states and the territorial feudal nobility; he 
created on their ruins a bureaucracy whose only claim to power 
was imperial favour. On top of this, the emperors of the next 
dynasty added the spiritual cement of political unity, namely, 
Confucianism. Originally the Confucian solution of the problem 
of unity was the perpetuation of a kind of Holy Roman Empire 
in China, with all the states, big and small, continuing to exist 
but all acknowledging allegiance to a common emperor. After 
the actual process of unification was completed, along lines far 
more radical and real than the Confucianists had conceived, the 
latter dropped their feudal outlook on politics and ever after 
taught loyalty to one emperor as the chief political virtue of the 
people. After such a change of heart, the astute Han emperors 
made Confucianism the State religion. Scholars have not begun 
to appreciate the political contribution of Confucianism to 
Chinese unity. To put it in one sentence, Confucianism made 
one emperor for the whole Chinese world the moral norm of all 
who claim to be Chinese. Later dynasties added to this struc- 
ture by gradually evolving a civil service examination system, 
which, on the one hand, created the career open to talent and on 
the other made all educated people look upon imperial service 
as the highest of all human achievements. 

With this historical background in mind you will understand 
why we Chinese regard periods of unity in our history as periods 
of moral order, and periods of division as periods of moral dis- 
order. It is this very firm belief in the norm of one political 
organism for the whole of China that makes our civil wars so 
distressing. If we could accept a scheme of division into states, 
we might have peace by compromise and by the balance of 
power such as the European States manage to achieve for short 
periods. But such division would be unthinkable to us. Aside 
from economic and international considerations, we would 
regard any such splitting of China into independent states as a 
moral sin. Looked at in this way, the situation of China to-day 
is radically different from that of Germany before 1867. In 
Germany before unification, the thirty then existing states, 
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though all of German nationality, were all historical entities, 
accepted as such by the German people and Europe at large. 
Therefore the thirty odd states could exist side by side without 
being in constant strife. In China, history has decided differently. 

While asking you to consider the contemporary Chinese 

situation in the light of Chinese history, I should at the same 
time point out how in the past reunification was achieved after 
a period of division. How far the experience of the past is 
applicable to the present is a question on which I would not 
like to dogmatise. It depends on the extent to which Chinese 
life has remained traditional. It is manifest that in some ways 
China is still the traditional China and that in some other ways 
China has radically departed from her tradition. As to this 
there can be only one opinion. People differ only when they 
try to apportion the traditional and the modern in Chinese life. 
If this be true, the experience of the past cannot be entirely 
without value for the present. 

Since the united Chinese Empire was first created, there have 
been, not counting the recent events, nine periods of varying 
lengths when unity was disrupted, followed by nine reunifications. 
Although each instance had its peculiarities, there runs through 
Chinese history a common pattern of statesmanship by which 
reunification was achieved. Every reunifier of China did certain 
fundamental things. First, he constructed a nucleus of unity in 
some limited region to play the réle that Brandenburg-Prussia 
played in Germany. In this nuclear region, the rough outlines 
of the new régime were given concrete expression in its civil and 
military administration, so that the whole country could have a 
foretaste of what to expect. Secondly, the reunifier won control 
of his rivals partly by force and partly by diplomacy. It never 
occurred in Chinese history that one battle decided the issue; 
the geographical extent of China made this impossible. Many a 
leader united a region equivalent to three or four Germanies and 
yet failed of final success. What usually happened was for the 
unifier, by war and diplomacy, to win direct control of the 
majority of the provinces, to get his title as ruler of whole China 
acknowledged by all, and at the same time to leave a number of 
the outlying provinces in the semi-independent condition under 
the control of his former rivals. The completion of unification 
followed after a decade or two of peace. This element of com- 
promise, of diplomacy, is an essential feature of every historical 
instance of the reunification of China. 

Thirdly, the reunifier of China had always to do something 
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for the masses. Usually, he was himself a man of humble origin 
and knew the needs of the people. He reduced taxes, abolished 
unpopular laws and regulations, enforced stricter discipline in 
the army, and kept his officials under better control. Our old 
chronicles liked to picture every founder of a new dynasty as a 
saint and the inauguration of his rule as the beginning of a golden 
age. They make especially a great deal of the reduction of 
taxation, which is, of course, the most popular measure, as if 
the founder of a new dynasty had a magical bag of gold so that 
he could scatter favours to his subjects. In fact, since he had to 
win his position through the sword and for some time maintain 
it with the sword, any reduction of taxation could not have 
been very substantial. 

Finally, the reunifier must satisfy the demands and expecta- 
tions of the Jiterati, that is, the intelligentsia. He restored 
Confucian temples, patronised learning, and enforced honesty in 
the State examinations. He consulted, or pretended to consult, 
the best scholars of the land. 

If we wish to reduce all these measures to a simple formula, 
we can say that Chinese unity has ever been restored by a man 
who exercised the best combination of force and policy. And 
if we examine history carefully, is it not true that the unification 
of all nations, Eastern as well as Western, was in point of fact 
effected in just this way? 

So much for the historical past. Let us now turn to the 
conditions of the recent decades. 

The leaders of the civil wars in the recent decades have all 
been military men. The basis of their power has been the 
possession of a personal army, that is, an army which knew 
loyalty only to its commander and not to government or 
State. The personal armies were a legacy of the Empire, 
not a creation of the Republic; they came into existence 
more than eighty years ago. In 1850 there began in Kwangsi 
the so-calied faipeng rebellion. The regular army, both Chinese 
and Manchu, suffered defeat after defeat at the hands of the 
rebels. The march of the Taipeng army in 1851 and 1852 
from Kwangsi to the middle Yangtse and then to Nanking 
resembled very much that of the Revolutionary Army in 
1926 and 1927. The Emperor had to resort to temporary 
expedients, the most important of which was the organisation 
of volunteer armies, something like Garibaldi’s Volunteers in 
Italy. The most successful of such armies was that of Hunan, 
led by that remarkable man Tseng Kuo-fan. It was mainly 
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the victories of this army which maintained the dynasty. What 
was the principle of organisation at the basis of this volunteer 
army of Hunan? It was no other than that of personal loyalty. 
Tseng Kuo-fan first recruited a band of officers who were well 
known to himself and to each other, and they in turn recruited 
men from their own villages and townships, men whose families 
were all neighbours and relatives. The personal and local ties 
cemented Tseng’s army into a most efficient fighting machine, 
far superior to the old regular army. Tseng proudly called his 
army an army of brethren. He led it more as the eldest brother 
of all than as the commander appointed by the government. 
Around 1860 it was that army which held the balance of power 
in China. 

In 1862, Tseng commissioned Li Hung-chang to organise a 
similar army from Li’s province of Anhuei, to defend Shanghai. 
(It was with Li that General Gordon cooperated.) While Tseng 
later disbanded most of the Hunan army, Li continued to add 
to his Anhuei army, including eventually a navy. In 1894-95 
it was really Li’s army and navy which fought Japan. That 
war, however, finished Li’s military career, and his mantle fell 
on the shoulders of Yuan Shih-kai, who built up the so-called 
Peiyang army. Yuan patterned after Li as Li had patterned 
after Tseng. In armament the Peiyang army was more modern 
than the Anhuei army just as the latter had been more modern 
than the Hunan army, but, on the personal side, the underlying 
principle remained unchanged. In the first decade of the 
twentieth century, the Peiyang army overshadowed China. It 
was because Yuan had the support of that army that the Manchus 
appealed to him to save the dynasty from the revolutionary 
republicans in 1911. It was also because of the Peiyang army 
that the republicans led by Dr. Sun made Yuan President of the 
Republic in 1912. Both Imperialists and Republicans rendered 
unto Cesar that which was Cesar’s. The leaders in the civil wars, 
up to 1926, under the various names of Feng Kuo-chang, Tang 
Chi-jui, Tsao Kun, Wu Pei-fu, and Feng Yu-hsiang, all came 
from the brood of the Peiyang army. 

I must, however, call your attention to one peculiar circum- 
stance in connection with the old personal armies. Although 
during the last sixty years of the Manchu dynasty Tseng, Li, 
and Yuan successively held the balance of power in their hands, 
none of these men, with the possible exception of Yuan, was 
disloyal to the dynasty. Tseng and Li were both Confucianist 
to the core. They fought for the Manchus against the Taipengs, 
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because they wished to fight for emperor against rebel, for Con- 
fucianism against the alien religion which the Taipengs had 
adopted. Although men were not wanting who suggested to 
Tseng and later to Li that they should ascend the dragon throne 
themselves, they did not consider it for a moment. To them, 
the throne of an established dynasty was a symbol, a tradition, 
a magical instrument which might be used for beneficent purposes, 
They knew the history of their own country and thought the 
inevitable civil war, subsequent to the fall of a dynasty, was too 
high a price for the country to pay. The fact that the occupier 
of the throne was a Manchu and not a Chinese was minimised 
by them, because by the middle of the nineteenth century the 
Manchus had totally adopted Chinese culture. Yuan’s record 
was not so clear, but this much we can say for him: when he 
was suddenly dismissed from office by the Regent in 1908 he 
obeyed although his army remained loyal to him. With the 
potent spell of Confucianism still alive, the Manchus might have 
remained on the Chinese throne if during the last two decades 
of their rule they had shown the least sign of statesmanship. 
They had so decayed that their fall was a natural collapse and 
not a violent overthrow. 

That the Chinese soil should produce personal armies is 
natural enough. Eighty-five per cent. of the population are 
peasants. They are the backbone of the nation as well as the 
raw materials of the personal armies of the generals. The 
Chinese peasant is industrious, law-abiding, and though illiterate 
has an ample stock of worldly wisdom of his own. In peace he 
is a good producer; in war he can be made a good fighter if 
properly led. He is as good material for the building of a State 
as found anywhere in the world. But Chinese masses have not 
been made actively conscious of the duties of citizenship in a 
national State. The peasant is poor, illiterate, attached to 
family and village. His natural needs are satisfied by means 
found in his immediate neighbourhood. In any case, lack of 
good roads prevents him from reaching beyond. For him, 
family, village, and district are the world. Hitherto, the pre- 
dominant political philosophy of China has been one of extreme 
laissez-faire. The State has done almost nothing to nationalise 
the masses. The peasant is conscious of the existence of the 
State only through taxation and occasional criminal jurisdiction. 
When pressed by poverty and the monotony of village life, he 
joins the army of some general and remains loyal to the man 
who pays him and treats him with decency. Before 1926, the 
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peasant-mercenary soldier fought in any war, for anybody, 
against anybody, without demanding to know why he should 
shoot and be shot. Since 1926 the change has not been deep 
enough to alter the situation fundamentally. While the modern 
arts of propaganda can go far in arousing the passions of the 
peasantry, there is not much discrimination. Kuomintang and 
communist slogans can get hold of the peasant, just as the 
Christianity of General Feng Yu-hsiang, the Buddhism of General 
Tang Sen-chi, the medieval magic of the Boxers, and the pseudo- 
Christianity of the Taipengs each in its day got hold of the 
masses. And beneath the veneer of hot-house indoctrination 
you find that the peasant is still uncomfortable unless his loyalty 
is attached to some person. This fact cannot be changed until 
there has been a fundamental social-economic revolution. 

So far I have dwelt on the traditional aspects of the present 
situation in China. If this were all, the problem, though diffi- 
cult, would be simple. Personal armies and illiterate peasantry 
have been with us for a good many centuries, and yet we managed 
to live most of the time in peace and unity. On top of the 
traditional aspects there have been added modern complications. 
First of all, the revolution of 1911 broke with tradition. Instead 
of setting up another dynasty, it established a republic. With 
all that can be said for republicanism in the abstract and for the 
difficulties connected with the setting up of a new dynasty— 
and I assure you king-making in the broad daylight of the 
twentieth century in China is almost impossible—it is manifest 
that the political contribution of Confucianism has no validity 
in a modern republican State, at least without a great deal of 
modernistic reinterpretation. Confucianism torn apart from 
monarchy is like a flying buttress without the cathedral walls 
to make it functionally useful. If the new intelligentsia, in 
setting up the republic, could agree upon a new spiritual basis 
for the new State, the situation would not have been so disastrous. 
But agreement among the intellectuals has been as difficult as 
agreement among the generals. To the possible differences of 
political faith born of our own intellectual evolution, we have 
managed to impart all the political differences of all political 
parties of all Western nations. It was unfortunate that when 
we began to take the West seriously after the Russo-Japanese 
War, the West itself lost its faith in its traditional liberalism and 
began a series of political experiments, intensified by the World 
War and its aftermath. Some of the Westernisers in China got 
stranded at Gladstonianism; others jumped to the doctrines of 
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Marx, as practised by Lenin; still others are reaching for the 
newer heavens of Fascism and National Socialism; more recently, 
a small group are turning back to Chinese culture itself. 

I am a member of this last class and have participated with 
zest in its intra-class controversies. I naturally believe that my 
class is the salt of China and moulds her present and still more 
her future. Yet for some years I have felt that not all is well. 
Reflecting on the scene in China from the distance of London, 
I see more clearly where we have gone astray. We have sinned 
not only in disagreeing with each other and thus cancelling each 
other’s influence, but in living apart from our people. We 
reside in the cities where modern conveniences are available. 
We read foreign books and are engrossed in things in which the 
people have no interest. Whereas the peasant wants more land 
and less taxation, we imagine he wants freedom of speech, press 
and association, or class struggle and world revolution, or mathe- 
matical economics, or political pluralism, or elections and parlia- 
ment, or stream-line coaches, or modernistic architecture. We 
can be eloquent in the class-room, in the Press of Shanghai and 
Peiping, even come to Chatham House and make you think we 
are intelligent, and yet we cannot make ourselves understood to 
a village crowd in China, far less make ourselves accepted as 
leaders by the peasants. History has made the intellectual class 
the leaders of the Chinese people and we have no intention of 
abdication, but just now the leaders and the led live in different 
worlds and different centuries. It is as if an army had its officers 
on one field and all its privates on another field with systems of 
trenches between the two. In the meantime, the militarists stole 
into the field of the privates and claimed them all for their own, 
leaving the intellectual class without a following. In a sense, 
the real struggle in China is between the two camps, in one of 
which—the traditional—are found the militarists and the people, 
and in the other—the modern—are found the intellectuals. The 
picture is much blurred because there is considerable firing 
within each of the camps, directed not against the opposing camp. 

A second group of modern complications is so well known to 
you that I need not dwell on them. We are engaged not merely 
in reunification, for a reunited China remaining traditional in all 
her ways would not be able to stand the rude and hard struggle 
of the nations. While trying to create unity, we are at the same 
time attempting to give the country the needed modern material 
equipment, such as industries, railways, air lines, a modern army, 
etc., as well as a modern social and political organisation. In 
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other words, we are trying to crowd into a few years the changes 
which the West has made from the middle of the eighteenth 
century to the present time. We are making the adjustments 
necessary for the change from isolation to world life. 

While making this mighty attempt we are constantly inter- 
fered with. Extraterritoriality takes away from our government 
part of its essential powers. Rebel leaders and defeated mili- 
tarists find in the concessions convenient places for incubation 
or recuperation. Foreigners beyond the reach of Chinese law, 
for profit or for sympathy, under the guise of merchants, travel- 
lers, admirers of Chinese art, etc., circulate in China and bring 
moral and material comfort to discontented elements. Our 
neighbour Japan thinks it to her interest not to allow the unifica- 
tion and modernisation of China to proceed without exacting in 
time a good price for her acquiescence. As things stand, no 
party or leader can go ahead with the twofold task of unification 
and modernisation if that party or leader is known to be anti- 
Japanese. 

I have briefly analysed the historical background, the social 
and intellectual conditions, and the foreign difficulties which 
together have constituted our problem. It remains for me to 
speak about the latest efforts and tendencies at a solution. 

The work of Nanking, for the sake of analysis, can be divided 
into two categories, liquidating the past and building the future. 
The former category has been entirely the task of General Chiang 
K’ai-shek. He has empirically and almost unconsciously followed 
in the main the traditional pattern of statesmanship. He started 
with the lower Yangtse as his nuclear region and, as in the past, 
has by force and diplomacy added province after province to the 
domain of direct rule of the central government until to-day no 
province is in open rebellion and only three or four provinces 
have potentialities of danger. As far as unity is concerned, the 
picture of China is brighter to-day than in any year since 
the Republic was proclaimed, with the possible exception of 
the brief period when Yuan was at his height. 

The work of General Chiang, measured by the standards 
of any modern political ideology, will be found short. He has 
used a great deal of manceuvre, as much of force; he has tended 
to concentrate power in his own hands. I personally think that 
this has been inevitable. If he has not submitted to democratic 
control, the provincial war-lords have been even more arbitrary 
and irresponsible. Furthermore, democratic control in the centre 
with autocratic control in the provinces would end in the oblitera- 
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tion of all central power. With the provinces each going its 
way, competing in armament always, indulging in civil war now 
and then, tending to erect economic barriers between provinces, 
China would sink more and more into medievalism. The 
historical mission of General Chiang, as I conceive it, is to sweep 
away with a big broom the provincial feudalisms and create a 
central power that can at least keep the peace. With peace, 
the efforts towards modernisation, both governmental and 
popular, can fructify. I am convinced that once China gets on 
the horse she will learn to ride and even enter the international 
cup race. The price we are paying for unity is admittedly big, 
but the price we have paid during the past twenty years for 
disunity was several times bigger. 

General Chiang’s task has not been finished. There remain 
three or four provinces potentially dangerous from the view- 
point of unity, chief of which are Kuangtung and Kuangsi. 
Foreign papers have exaggerated the danger. To put it in the 
worst terms, their power of doing evil is very limited. Then 
there are the communists to be finished. The problem of com- 
munism needs more explanation. 

Properly speaking, there is very little communism in China. 
In the so-called Soviet regions where the Chinese communist 
army has exercised control, no communist doctrine has been put 
into practice. Land has been divided among the peasants, but 
not collectivised. Trade has been regulated, but not mono- 
polised by the Soviet authority. Conditions in China were so 
unfavourable to communism as practised in Russia that the 
most prominent Chinese communist advocating integral com- 
munism was exiled to Moscow by his comrades for further educa- 
tion. What we have in China is peasant discontent, to be 
satisfied not by communism but by adjustment of taxation and 
redistribution of land ownership. General Chiang in a way 
recognised this when he proclaimed three years ago that the 
liquidation of communism in China was to be achieved seventy 
per cent. by economic policy and thirty per cent. by force. 
Although he has not observed in practice these percentages, his 
policy during the past three years has been twofold. On the one 
hand, he waged war on the communist regions where Soviet 
government had been set up under the protection of a com- 
munist army; on the other, as soon as a district was retaken, 
better local administration was introduced and economic relief, 
in form of seeds and cattle, of loans, promotion of cooperation, 
was given to the returning peasants. The landlords’ title to 














property has been recognised and upheld by the State, but rents 
have been limited and the landlords have been forced to prove 
their title, which in many cases was impossible because the 
deeds had been destroyed during the communist reign. By such 
methods he has succeeded in clearing the province of Kiangsi, 
the main stronghold of communism. 

The anti-communist campaign has been both long and costly. 
At the beginning many were opposed to it; even now some 
doubt the eventual outcome. However, General Chiang, while 
fighting the communist armies, has had to keep an eye on the 
situation of the other provinces. It was not enough that he 
should suppress the communist armed revolt ; he must see to it 
that the position of the central government in relation to the 
refractory provinces should at the same time improve. A year 
and a half ago, the militarists in Fukien actually went on the 
war-path, thinking that all General Chiang’s energies were 
absorbed in the anti-communist campaign. The swift victory 
of the central armies showed that he had considerable reserves. 
During the past several months, the scattered communist armed 
bands have fled to Kueichow, Yunnan, and Szechuan, appearing 
now here and now there. In the latest development, two things 
should be observed. First, the communists have gone to pro- 
vinces which had not been directly controlled by the central 
government. Secondly, the armies of General Chiang have 
followed the bands and have begun a systematic campaign 
which promises to eliminate both the communist and the former 
local militarists. At least, that has been the result in the province 
of Kueichow. Asa military problem it seems to me that Chinese 
communism has seen the beginning of the end. As a social- 
economic problem peasant discontent is still to be removed, for 
that exists even in provinces where there has been no organised 
communism and the measures hitherto taken have been grossly 
inadequate. 

The other category of Nanking’s work, building for the future, 
has not large concrete results to show, partly because the resources 
of government have been mainly devoted to liquidation of the 
past. The railway mileage has been increased; whole systems 
of provincial motor roads have been constructed; good begin- 
nings have been made in wireless communication and in aviation ; 
university and higher technical education have been steadily 
supported; the foundation of Academia Sinica, including most 
branches of human knowledge, has been a powerful stimulus to 
research; the taxes of the central government have been greatly 
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consolidated and rationalised in administration; government 
control of finance has been made stronger; government adminis- 
tration of public relief in cases of flood or drought has been on 
a much larger and more scientific basis; vigorous attempts are 
being made to develop the hitherto neglected provinces in the 
north-west. These and other things make up a record which, 
while falling short of the needs of the country, is all in the right 
direction. When we ponder on the difficulties we have had to 
face, both domestic and foreign, the wonder is that we have 
managed to do so much. 

Every step in modernisation is a help towards unity. Take 
the modern banker in China: his interests require peace and 
stability in as large an area as possible; he has an enormous 
distaste for provincialism and a perfect horror for civil war. 
Likewise the modern industrialist and the modern intellectual. 
The latter class, though differing in views as to what kind of 
country China should be, is united in demanding a united China ; 
in its outlook there is no provincialism. 

The policy of the two partners, General Chiang and Mr. 
Wang Ching-wei, who are guiding the destinies of China to-day, 
seems to be to push the completion of unification through 
modernisation, not through further wars. Barring unforeseen 
factors, they may succeed. But this modern world is full of 
surprises. Who could have foretold that the United States 
would force deflation on China? And who can tell when this 
political volcano of the East, Japan, will again burst ? 

This much I am sure. Nanking’s ways may be hard to 
explain or understand in terms of Western experience, may be 
even distasteful to idealists in the West of various descriptions. 
But they are Chinese ways. If they should fail, there remains 
no Chinese alternative. Foreign ways, enforced by the bayonet 
on China, may be, in foreign eyes, better than Chinese ways. 
But that alternative, I can say with certainty, will be rejected by 
the Chinese people. 


Summary of Discussion. 


Lt.-CoLt. H. St. CLAIR SMALLWOOD said that Dr. Tsiang in his 
address had used the expression ‘‘ If you understand Chinese politics,” 
and he felt that that ‘if’ was an extremely large one. 

He was very interested in Dr. Tsiang’s theory of nuclear growth 
from a small number of provinces, which indicated that there must 
have been a change since he was in China, since he could remember 
only a very few provinces adhering to the central government. In 
the north, Manchuria was divorced from China and Mongolia was 
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absolutely under Russian control. Canton was independent, so was 
Sinkiang, and central government had little or no control over Szechuan 
and Yunnan. It did not seem as if the nucleus was growing at the 
rate which the lecturer had suggested, and the real unification of 
China might be centuries ahead. He would therefore be glad if Dr. 
Tsiang could throw a little light upon— 

(1) Whether the unification of China could be made to include 
Mongolia or an attempt to regain Manchuria. 

(2) The financial position. The buying up of silver by the United 
States had meant the export of silver from China, who did not know 
where to look for money. She had lately been in the markets of the 
world for money but without success, and there could be no hope of 
her unification until she had acquired financial help, which was only 
likely to come from a group of countries, as no one country could put 
up the money. 


Dr. TSIANG said that when he spoke about unification he meant 
the end of the civil wars. Manchuria and Mongolia were not problems 
of the civil wars, but were international problems. If China could 
once get the eighteen provinces united, then she might find some 
solution for the question of Turkestan and Manchuria and Mongolia. 
There were already nine provinces under the control of General Chiang 
K’ai-shek. In addition there were the provinces which were not 
under the direct control of General Chiang K’ai-shek but which sup- 
ported him, of which Dr. Tsiang’s own province of Hunan was one. 
Thus unification would come by degrees. 

As to the second question he knew very little about finance. 


Mr. G. E. Husparp said that Dr. Tsiang had not made it very 
clear what form the unification of China would take. Some few years 
ago there had been a conflict of opinion in China as to whether the 
unification ideal should be a central or a federal one. At one time 
it had been said that the policy of the Nanking Government was in 
the direction of federalism and that the central authority was relin- 
quishing the attempt to impose its direct control on the provinces. 

Dr. Tsiang had said that the historical unification of China took 
the form of centralisation, and that the idea of separate states on the 
basis of the Holy Roman Empire was foreign to China. The speaker 
had very little knowledge of ancient Chinese history, but his impres- 
sion was that there had been several periods when such a federal 
system existed. Had it not been so at the time of Confucius himself ? 

If unification came about, would it be in the form of a highly 
centralised system under a central government such as existed at 
Nanking or was a federal system likely to develop? And would the 
events of the last five years, especially the present relations between 
China and Japan, be likely to favour the federal solution or the oppo- 
site? It seemed obvious that a China divided into provinces with a 
high degree of independence would be more vulnerable to outside 
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pressure than a centralised China. On the other hand, it was possible 
from what was known or guessed of Japan’s policy towards China 
(and Dr. Tsiang had admitted that China had to pay great regard to 
that) that Japan might favour the decentralised system. 


Dr. TSIANG said that he felt the terms federalism and unitary 
government were not very applicable to China. 

In China’s history there had never been a single instance of 
federalism. At the time of Confucius China was like Germany before 
the nineteenth century. It was a feudal State but not a federal 
State. Unification in China was not possible with federalism, because 
as things were in China the people could not control the provinces. 
It would be a question of trying to federate a number of militarists, 
which was impossible. If the people in every province could have 
political power as in the United States a federal government would be 
possible, otherwise it would only mean a perpetuation of the civil 
war. The generals in control of the provinces fought each not because 
the people wished to fight each other, but for their own objects. At 
present the people were not organised, but fifty years later when the 
political consciousness of the people had developed it might be possible 
to try a federal government and yet have unity. In present circum- 
stances it would mean disunity. 

But that did not necessarily mean that they should have a highly 
centralised form of government. The central government could 
delegate functions and powers to the provinces. 

With regard to the foreign situation he did not think that Japan 
would prefer federalism for China. What she did want was to control 
certain vital keys to China. She would like to get the Chinese market 
and opportunity for investment in China, and to make China a kind 
of appendage of Japan. But it did not matter whether China was 
federal or unitary. 

From the point of view of China’s national strength he was much 
in favour of the unitary form of government. But if the process that 
was going on succeeded he thought the result would be very like the 
foundation of another dynasty, a no one would use the words 
dynasty or throne or emperor. 


Mr. E. R. HuGues asked four questions : 

(1) There was great truth in what Dr. Tsiang had said as to there 
being unification in China in the third century B.c., when the Ch’in 
dynasty came into existence, but a distinction should be made between 
that unification and the kind of unification which was achieved by the 
Han dynasty. That seemed a vital turning-point in the history of 
the Chinese people. 

With regard to unification and the bureaucracy, his impression 
was that the officials who were recruited from the mass of the people 
were sent out not so much as governors in the European sense of the 
word, but more as cultural agents. They did valuable work in the 
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way of forming a cultural centre, but themselves carried out no policing, 
education, or administration of justice. Quarrels were generally 
settled by middle-men, and only when this failed by referring them to 
any State official. 

(2) He appreciated what Dr. Tsiang said as to the military result 
of the Taiping rebellion in the nineteenth century. But was there 
not a duplication on the civil side? * The Chinese leaders like Tseng 
Kuo-fan were not persona grata in the Court and the result was that 
they were kept away from Pekin and were given a certain power, 
both military and civil, which enabled them to develop a sort of 
provincial loyalty which was a new feature in Chinese history. That 
development of local feeling was another turning-point in China’s 
history. 

(3) He sympathised with Dr. Tsiang when he said it was not 
possible to talk about China in terms of central or federal govern- 
ment. It was not until he himself had been to Canada that he realised 
the difference between the government of a small country like England 
and the government of a continent. Although the people of Canada 
were prepared to accept Ottawa as a unifying cultural centre, they 
turned against it the moment it tried to do anything of a heavily 
bureaucratic nature which did not suit their special economic interests, 
and the position in China seemed to be much the same. 

(4) Was it not true that the new study of Chinese history, with the 
resulting re-alignment of the forces to be seen in the history of 
the past, would bring a new inspiration not only to the intelligentsia 
but also in time to the less educated members of the community ? 


Dr. TSIANG agreed with Mr. Hughes’ first point; the bureaucracy, 
in fact, did not do much. But there was no question of federalism, 
the whole government was a laissez-faire government. It was not a 
question of the difference between a provincial centre and a national 
government. The whole conception of government was a negative 
one, and even now he would not advocate too much interference by 
the central government with the provinces. It should make an 
alliance with democracy in the districts, for the centre and the various 
localities were by nature allies. The militarists corresponded with the 
old nobility of Europe, and, as was so often done in Europe, the 
government might very well make allies of the third estate. 

With regard to provincialism, it was not so much that provincialism 
was born as a result of the Taiping rebellion. There always had 
been a certain degree of provincialism, but there was no doubt that 
the personal army with its natural advantages had a great effect on 
it. It had been calculated that in 1885 Hunan contributed three 
viceroys and five governors; by 1895 there was only one viceroy and 
one governor. The rise of the personal army did stimulate the 
provincial revolutionary. He agreed with Mr. Hughes’ fourth point. 


A MEMBER asked what happened to the power of taxation when 
the central government got control of the nine provinces? Did the 
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central government control taxation or did it take a percentage of 
the taxes? Real power was where the power of taxation was, whether 
China was unified or not. 


Dr. TSsIANG said that some of the taxes were collected by the 
central government and some by the provinces. Customs and excise, 
for example, were collected by the central government. The land 
tax was collected by the provincial governments and went to the 
support of the provincial governments. The /zkin where it existed 
was collected by the army stationed in the district. 


A MEMBER said he understood Dr. Tsiang to use the words ‘“‘ No 
leader can unify China who stands on the anti- Japanese platform.” 

Whatever might be the answer to that, would he give his views 
of the discussions going on between General Chiang K’ai-shek and the 
Japanese Minister? What did he think would become of Sino- 
Japanese cooperation in view of the serious financial position of the 
Chinese Government? . Would the Chinese Government accept mone- 
tary assistance from Japan ? 


Dr. TsIANG said that when he came to England he read a number 
of things about the negotiations between China and Japan: that an 
alliance might be made between China and Japan; that Japan was 
trying to persuade China to leave the League of Nations; that China 
should borrow from Japan so as to exclude the influence of other 
Powers. He could not say that all that was entirely without founda- 
tion, but it was contrary to everything that he knew about the situa- 
tion. The view of Japan, as he understood the situation, was that 
if advantage was taken of her occupation of Manchuria to talk about 
Sino-British friendship or Sino-American friendship she would come 
back to China to restore the balance. Therefore she said to China, 
“It is said you want to import experts from the League of Nations. 
We can guarantee that our experts are quite as good and cheaper. 
You want to borrow money through the League—that is, you want 
to borrow English, American or French money, for the League has 
no money of its own. We shall be glad to lend you money and with- 
out conditions in the shape of political guarantees.’’ In those cir- 
cumstances it was very difficult for China to say “No” to Japan. 
What the government did say was that it could not negotiate in such 
general terms and that the Japanese must be more specific, and in 
regard to specific things the Japanese had not gone as far as the 
newspapers reported. Japan did not worry about China being in the 
League of Nations. Japan did not worry about China recognising 
Manchuria because recognition did not alter the facts. With regard 
to the lending of money, Japan had not much to lend and she was 
more anxious to collect her old debts. She gave new loans because 
that was the only way in which she could collect her old debts. 
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A MEMBER asked if Dr. Tsiang would elaborate what he had said 
about Confucianism in modern China and say what part religion 
played in Chinese life? Also would he say something about the 
languages that were understood in China and what part he thought 
broadcasting would play in the unification of China? 


Dr. TsIANG said that there were certain districts which had dialects 
which were not understood by men from other provinces. But with 
the exception of those places the Chinese understood each other. 
In Tsing-Hua University at Peiping there were students from every 
province to whom he lectured in Chinese. Some of the students had 
difficulty with certain phrases, but after a few weeks everyone could 
understand them all, even the Canton boys. Broadcasting would 
help the unification of language and unification would help broadcasting. 

In the old days Confucianism was a fundamental part of China; 
its political teaching was that China should have only one Emperor. 
This doctrine was later extended to say that there should be one 
Emperor of the whole universe. But Confucianism had been a 
political factor of the greatest importance, though in modern times 
its hold on the intellectual classes was small. Its hold in the country 
places was much larger. It was doubtful if it could be revived in the 
future. 


Mr. R. O. MENNELL referred to Dr. Tsiang’s observation that it 
was useless to apply modern Western ideology to Chinese problems, 
arising as they did from ancient traditions peculiar to the East. Did 
he not think that the pinning of faith to military power in order to 
bring about unification and peace was an example of this very thing? 
The violence exhibiting itself in China, as elsewhere, was surely largely 
due to the agony of poverty and could not be arrested by military 
suppression. Dr. Tsiang had admitted that the Nanking Government 
had attempted little in the way of relieving economic distress or of 
tackling economic problems. 

An application of Western ideology of a different kind had been 
the sending, in response to an invitation from the Chinese Govern- 
ment, of the League of Nations delegation under Dr. Rajchman, a 
body widely representative of Western culture at its best. Was this 
disinterested effort at friendly cooperation a thing to be rejected ? 

When Dr. Tsiang laid emphasis on Western ideology was it his 
intention to suggest that the Japanese had an ideology more appro- 
priate to China and that the economic approaches being made from 
the Japanese side would be more welcome ? 


Dr. TsIANG said that the process of unification in China was 
partly by force and partly by policy, and he thought it would have 
to continue in that way. 

He had always criticised Nanking for not doing more for the 
masses, but he did not want his criticism to result in the disruption 
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of the Nanking régime. The condition of the masses would have to 
be improved, but nothing was to be gained by a revolution. Take, 
for example, the Fukien rebellion. It was desired to carry out what 
he thought were good social and economic ideas with regard to the 
division of land and the confiscation of landlords’ property. But 
before those ideas could be put into operation it was necessary to 
have an army, and an army meant increased taxation. And so the 
people who should have been the first to benefit from the experiment 
suffered the most from it. 

He thought the civil war in China was very like the Wars of the 
Roses in England, and they would not be able to do much for the masses 
in China until they had a Henry VII or a Henry VIII. 

People in China had had and still had a great deal of respect for 
Dr. Rajchman and the League group. He had not entirely failed 
but he had not done as much as was expected. The failures were not 
due to Chinese antagonism or to the fact that China preferred the 
Japanese form of cooperation. 


THE CHAIRMAN (PROFESSOR C. K. WEBSTER) said that they had 
had an interpretation of modern politics from an historian who, 
because of his profound knowledge of the history of modern China 
and its relation to other countries, had been able to throw a new light 
on problems that had often been discussed at Chatham House. The 
way in which Dr. Tsiang had interpreted his country was the way in 
which they wished such interpretations could always be given in the 
Institute. Such an interpretation involved not only experience and 
knowledge and profound learning, but a combination of all those 
qualities with a deep insight into modern problems. They had 
listened to one of the makers of the new China. He had as great 
an influence with his countrymen in conjunction with his great 
colleagues. The great man whom he had not praised, to whom he 
had not applied any adjectives, had been the centre of the process of 
unification, and, in the face of disappointments and difficulties that 
would have made many men quail, had gone on amid foreign aggres- 
sion and domestic revolution, famine and flood—General Chiang 
K’ai-shek, who, it might perhaps be hoped, would be the Henry 
Tudor of the new China. 








THE FUTURE OF CENTRAL EUROPE! 
By Dr. Miran Hopza 


BEFORE speaking of the new Central Europe I should like to 
say something of its recent past. The public opinion of Western 
Europe and of the United States of America still seems to resent 
the so-called “ Balkanisation ” of the new Central Europe. It is 
true that before the War Central Europe was not very com- 
plicated. There was the large German Empire and an equally 
large Austria-Hungary; further south, the small Balkan States 
which were not considered as part of Central Europe, and still 
further south, up to 1913, the great Turkish Empire. Even very 
serious-minded politicians and economists still express their 
regrets that the former Central Europe, comparatively united, was 
broken into pieces. The big three, namely Wilson, Lloyd George 
and Clemenceau, had to endure many criticisms because at the 
Peace Conference in 1919-1920 they permitted the division of the 
political and economic units in Central Europe into small parts. 
Even the slogan of a “‘ powder magazine ” was created. 

Was the Balkanisation of Central Europe with its “‘ powder 
magazine ’”’ really an historical necessity, could it have been 
avoided, and finally, is this prophecy of a ‘‘ powder magazine ” 
unavoidable for the new Central Europe ? 

First of all I must emphasise that the national differentiation 
of the parts as well as their dissolution into the present eleven 
States in Central Europe was not really caused by the World 
War. The War only completed and crystallised an inevitable 
development. 

It would be highly erroneous to believe that old and relatively 
united Central Europe was by any means a quiet idyll. As far 
back as the end of the eighteenth century, and with vital force 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, this region witnessed 
the growing struggle of all the oppressed nationalities, first for 
equal rights and later on for independence. The revolutions in 
1848 and 1849 kindled these fires even in areas hitherto quiet. A 
few statesmen were even willing to give this development a con- 
stitutional expression. I think the Russian Tsar Alexander I 


1 Address given at Chatham House on March 26th, 1935, with Professor 
R. W. Seton-Watson, D.Litt., in the Chair. 
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and his Foreign Minister the Polish Count Czartoryjski were 
among the first to evince this—two young men bound by ties of a 
romantic personal friendship and by a common desire to find a 
solution to the great political and moral problem of making 
Poland part of the great Russian Empire as a free, semi-sovereign 
State. I consider the way in which Tsar Alexander parted with 
his friend and their common idealism as one of the most interesting 
problems of political psychology. But because no solution was 
then found for relations between Russia and Poland, a first 
“powder magazine’’ was created in Central Europe, which 
continued to explode during a whole century in the form of 
revolutions and international crises. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century the Austro- 
Hungarian Habsburg Monarchy missed a unique opportunity of 
lending a helping hand towards the first solution of the Serbian 
Problem. Austria refused assistance to the most important 
Serbian ruler of the time, Karageorgevitch, who consequently 


- went seeking help in Russia, where he found it. Austrian 


historians agreed, with regret, that this failure greatly sharpened 
the great eastern conflict for a whole century. Again, therefore, 
because another national problem was not solved, another 
“‘ powder magazine ” was created more than a hundred years ago, 
which became a permanent and final threat to peace in the area of 
present-day Central Europe. However, this inability of the 
Habsburg Empire to understand the racial problem was not 
confined to their foreign policy. It was more serious that the 
Habsburgs were equally incapable of grasping their obligations 
in the realm of internal politics. And yet these obligations were 
quite clear. In the revolutionary period of 1848-1849 both 
Metternich and Schwarzenberg must have seen that an over- 
whelming majority of the population of the Habsburg Monarchy 
was neither German nor Magyar, but Slav and Roumanian and, 
in Northern Italy, Italian. A great opportunity was offered for 
the creation, by a decisive policy, of a federal Empire instead of an 
absolutist and Germanised one. The Austrian Slav nations as 
well as the Roumanians would gladly have cooperated with the 
Habsburgs for the execution of such a policy. At the Imperial 
Parliament in Kroméfiz (Kremsier) in March 1849 the Czechs 
proposed to create a federal empire consisting of eight semi- 
sovereign States. In Hungary, Slovaks, Serbs, Roumanians, as 
well as the whole of Croatia, took up arms in support of this idea. 
They gathered round the Habsburgs and offered them the basis of 
a policy, the only one possible, upon which Vienna would have 
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been able to establish a strong nucleus of a stable and peaceful 
Central Europe. The Czech leader Palacky, who was invited to 
the Pan-Germanic Assembly in Frankfurt in 1848, openly declared 
that Austria (of course a federal Austria) was a necessity, which, 
if it did not exist, would have to be created. What was the 
answer from Austria, from the Magyars? The Imperial Parlia- 
ment, to which the Czech Deputies submitted their proposals for 
a federation, was dissolved. The Slovak authors of a federalist 
programme for Hungary were persecuted. When a Serbian 
delegation proposed to Louis Kossuth autonomy for the Hungarian 
Serbs, his reply was: “‘ The sword only will decide between us.” 
The Roumanian subjects of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, like 
the Croats, Serbs and Slovaks, were driven into a revolutionary 
war against the Magyars. The political grouping was clear: on 
the one side there was the Habsburg Dynasty backed by the 
Austrian Germans and, ten years later, allied with the Magyars 
for a programme of Germanisation and Magyarisation. On the 
other side were the Czechs with the Slovaks, the Serbs and the 
Croats, and that part of Roumania which, up to the World War, 
was included in Austria-Hungary. 

I have referred to this historical background to show that the 
present-day Little Entente is, fundamentally, not a post-War 
creation or even improvisation, nor is it the work of formal 
diplomacy only. The foundations of it were laid eighty-eight 
years ago, in defence of national existence against Germanic and 
Magyar attacks. Eighty-eight years ago this alliance was based 
upon national liberty, upon democracy, and, therefore, upon 
peaceful evolution. The battle was, at that time, lost and the 
system of the old Austro-Hungarian Empire prevailed, which 
meant, in reality, creating and maintaining ‘‘ powder magazines ”’ 
in the heart of Central Europe. 

In 1867, after the war between Prussia and Austria, the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, headed by the Habsburgs, was 
given another opportunity to correct its historical blunders of 
1848-1849. The Habsburgs then arrived at an important agree- 
ment with Hungary, and, at the height of their power, both the 
Austrian-Germans and the Magyars could have afforded to be 
generous, not only for the sake of political ethics but for their 
own interest. The Czechs were claiming a kingdom of their own 
within the framework of the Empire; in Hungary, the Slovaks, 
Serbs and Roumanians asked for local government in national 
matters. But both Vienna and Budapest refused the federal 
idea and replaced it by the double hegemony of a German and 
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Hungarian minority ruling over the majority of all other nations 
of the Empire. The first pre-War Little Entente raised its head 
and Austria became the scene of bitter national strife, while the 
Hungarian Government practically destroyed the suffrage of 
the Slovaks, Roumanians and Serbs, with the result that their 
representatives got into Parliament only by accident, and finally 
declared that they had no alternative but to remain passive, taking 
no part in parliamentary activity. In Croatia some sort of local 
political autonomy was formally permitted, but in practice every- 
thing was systematically crushed by brute force. 

Yet once more Providence gave Austria-Hungary a fresh 
chance of regeneration. In 1895 a Congress of Slovaks, Serbs 
and Roumanians took place in Budapest. Again the pre-War 
Little Entente offered Hungary a solid basis for the settlement of 
national problems. Of course it declared at the same time that, 
in the event of its proposals being again rejected, it would 
inevitably remain in passive opposition to the Hungarian parlia- 
mentary system because it was impossible to participate in it. 
In Austria, Czechs as well as other Slavs repeated their attempts 
to obtain a positive attitude towards the Empire, while in Hungary 
pioneers of national liberty were put in prison and the Magyar 
Government relied on guns. In this way the dangers of a Central 
European “ powder magazine” increased. Even as late as ten 
years before the World War, Slovaks, Serbs and Roumanians 
submitted to the Magyars a new proposal, namely, a universal 
suffrage, which would give them appropriate representation in 
the Hungarian Parliament and, consequently, a first step towards 
a settlement of their national problems. The solution of the 
problems could not differ from that proposed by the Czechs back 
in 1849, namely, a federation of the Habsburg Empire. The 
Magyars refused the proposal and in effect the Emperor Franz 
Josef also refused it. But another Habsburg did not refuse it, 
namely, the Archduke Franz Ferdinand d’Este, the successor to 
the throne, whose personality is to-day a matter of history and 
has, indeed, been obscured by extreme sympathies and anti- 
pathies. I refer to the man who became the victim, in June 
1914, of the Sarajevo attentat, and whose death became the pretext 
for launching a war that swept the whole world. 

I have a right to talk about Franz Ferdinand, as I and several 
of my political friends were for seven years in close political and 
personal relations with him. From 1905 I was a member of the 
Hungarian Parliament, where we founded a Parliamentary party 
of Slovaks, Serbs and Roumanians of Hungary. In 1906 this 
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party was completed by men such as my colleagues Maniu, Vajda 
Voivod and the Serb leader Polit-Desantié. We could not 
present our programme and proposals to Franz Josef since he 
flatly refused such ideas. We submitted them, therefore, to the 
heir to the throne. His opinions about federalising the Habsburg 
Empire were such that our programme met with his under- 
standing. Franz Ferdinand omitted to formulate his attitude 
towards the Czechs, but he wanted a Habsburg Federation, 
which he saw as the only salvation possible for both the Empire 
and the Dynasty. On the other hand, he considered the Magyar 
régime dangerous both for himself as the future ruler as well as 
for the Habsburg Monarchy. In questions of foreign policy he 
endeavoured to free himself from the overwhelming influence of 
the Hohenzollerns. It was by no means easy to collaborate with 
him, as he was a personification of the historical pride of the 
Habsburg family, to which was added the realisation of his 
responsibility for the Empire’s future, but his intellect and 
political outlook were far wider than those of many Habsburg 
rulers. Although I knew what he wished and how he wished it, 
I cannot say, and nobody else can, how far he would have 
persevered in putting his programme into practice. 

Franz Josef was succeeded by Karl, who of course had not 
the slightest qualification to be a ruler of an Empire in which so 
much depended upon the Emperor’s decision. The Hungarian 
Prime Minister, Count Stephen Tisza, in November and December 
1916, lost no time in convincing Karl that he should at once be 
crowned as King of the Magyars. This coronation in Hungary 
is of special importance, since it binds the King by a traditional 
oath to observe the constitution and to preserve the integrity of 
the kingdom. This formula, otherwise obvious, had in the case 
of Karl fatal consequences. The obligation not to change the 
constitution implied continuing the political serfdom of the 
Slovaks, Serbs and Roumanians and preserving the dualist form 
of the Habsburg Monarchy. Thus by his first deed as a ruler 
Karl made it a priori impossible to attempt any reform of the 
constitution. He never corrected this blunder and could not 
eradicate it even by offering a separate peace in March 1917. 
He was unable to do this because at that time he was no longer 
master of the situation in Austria-Hungary, the power having 
passed into the hands of German Generals, of William II and his 
Headquarters Staff. 

The Austro-Hungarian ‘“‘ powder magazine,” built and enlarged 
since 1848, finally exploded in 1914, and caused a world-wide 
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conflagration, burying once and for all the régime which had 
created it. So you see that the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy 
was not at all an organisation for order, tranquillity and peace. 
It would be far more accurate to speak of it as dangerously 
playing with the fire which finally destroyed it. Austria-Hungary 
did not succeed in solving either her national or her social problems 
and was an altogether wrong instrument for the maintenance of 
peace and progress in Central Europe. 

I know that many economists regret the united economic 
territory which was represented by Austria-Hungary. They are 
mistaken, however. Even from the economic point of view, the 
old Austria-Hungary was no idyll. Economists in Western 
Europe complain sometimes about the present-day tariffs in 
Central Europe. I agree that that system is far from ideal, but 
it must be remembered what tariffs Austria-Hungary put up 
against the Balkan States, and especially against Serbia. For 
long years a tariff war went on on the Magyar frontiers against 
Serbia and Roumania. Magyar estate-holders introduced against 
agricultural imports from the Balkans a system which often 
amounted to prohibition. Pessimistic historians as well as poli- 
ticians maintained that these periodical customs wars concealed the 
germ of an armed conflict. Perhaps that was not the case, but at any 
rate the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy was separated from the Bal- 
kans by an insurmountable barrier of 100,000 pigs and 50,000 oxen. 


If the old system was unable to consolidate Central Europe, 
the question remains whether we shall be capable of doing so in 
the new international order which arose out of the World War; 
whether we shall succeed in getting rid of all the “ powder 
magazines ’’ and in destroying all traces of them; whether we 
shall be able to dispose of all the economic as well as the political 
obstacles that are still in the way of the new Central Europe. 

What are the main issues involved in the organisation of this 
new Central Europe? Does it concern anybody outside Central 
Europe, and possibly also France and Italy? The new Central 
Europe consists of eleven States lying between Germany and 
Russia. The greater the unrest which arises from German 
armaments and from the Soviet economic system, the greater is 
the need that Central Europe should become an element of 
economic and political consolidation. An older idea of a con- 
solidated Central Europe was in the first place conceived by 
Germany. Her policy had tended in this direction since 1848 and 
it was her definite objective in the World War—the famous 
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“ Drang nach Osten.” That would have resulted in the present 
area of new Central Europe with its 108 millions of inhabitants 
being under German rule. 

Incidentally, I would not attribute the “‘ Drang nach Osten,” 
in the form in which it arose in the Middle Ages, and again in 
the eighteenth century, solely to German aggression. The 
nations of the new Central Europe were then virtually minors, 
from the economic, political and cultural points of view. 
German civilisation was the stronger, and a stronger civilisation 
always penetrates areas that are less civilised. That might well 
be the sociological meaning of the historic German “ Drang nach 
Osten.” The World War, however, created a new situation. 
It made the nations of Central Europe free and they took upon 
themselves the obligation of becoming factors of civilisation on 
an equal footing with other nations. Up to the World War 
Germany had common frontiers with Russia. To-day Germany 
and Russia are separated by Poland. There can be no doubt that 
Poles, Czechoslovaks, Austrians, Magyars and even the States 
formerly embraced in the term “ Balkan,” are capable of cultural 
activity. They have for centuries been good workers for European 
civilisation and indeed defended it first five hundred and then 
three hundred years ago against Turkish invasions. Now since 
the World War we are witnessing the revival of their historic 
forces, political and moral. Therefore the civilising mission of 
Germany in the new Central Europe has become superfluous. 

It is sometimes said that Germany forms the geographical 
centre of Europe. But even from the geographical point of view 
Germany is not Central Europe. Geographically, the centre of 
Europe is formed by the Polish River Vistula, by the Slovak 
River Vah, by the part of the Danube flowing at the southern 
frontier of Czechoslovakia and further through Hungary, and 
finally by the Serbian rivers Morava and Vardar down to Salonika. 
This is the Central European Corridor, similar to the Western 
European Corridor formed by the Rhine and Rhone. This shows 
that Germany has no right to claim the domination of Central 
Europe either from the cultural or from the geographical point of 
view. Central Europe belongs to the Central Europeans. While 
the relation of Germany to Central Europe can never be repre- 
sented by any kind of domination, we sincerely wish that it may 
become that of cooperation on an equal footing. 


Have any attempts been made to organise this new Central 
Europe economically as well as politically? The nucleus of the 
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new Central Europe is formed by the Little Entente, which consists 
of Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and Roumania, totalling 48,063,000 
inhabitants. Another important feature of the new Central 
Europe is formed by the Balkan Pact. Two of its members, 
namely Yugoslavia and Roumania, are already closely connected 
with Czechoslovakia through the Little Entente. Further 
members of the Balkan Pact are Greece, Turkey with its 24,831,000 
inhabitants, and it is to be hoped Bulgaria. Greece and Turkey 
may not have a direct interest in the new Central Europe, but 
they desire to entertain with her the best relations possible. 
Thirdly,,a union has been formed by the three Baltic States, 
Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania, with 6,074,000 inhabitants. 
Finally, the fourth part of this new Central Europe consists, under 
the Rome Pact of March 17th, 1934, of Hungary and Austria with 
14,596,000 inhabitants. 

The problem now is how to get these four parts closer together. 
As to the Little Entente and the Balkan Pact they are already 
complementary and mutually interrelated. The three Baltic 
States are neutral. So the problem melts down to the relations 
between the Little Entente and the Rome Pact, 7.e. Austria and 
Hungary. Personally I always maintained that the Little 
Entente and the Rome Pact were not mutually exclusive; they 
could and should try to reach an agreement. This opinion of 
mine was confirmed three months ago in an article in The Man- 
chester Guardian by the Czechoslovak Foreign Minister, Dr. BeneS. 
So the fate of this new Central Europe depends upon an under- 
standing between the Little Entente and the signatories of the 
Rome Pact. Such an understanding is from the economic point 
of view in the interest of all Western Europe, while from the point 
of view of peace it is of concern to the whole world. 

When speaking about all this I must refer to some facts which, 
at least as far as my country is concerned, may improve the 
goodwill which is indispensable if the handicaps to economic 
cooperation in Central Europe are to be eliminated. As to the 
Little Entente, we are strengthening and enlarging its economic 
basis. During the last few months some new schemes were put 
forward for this purpose, and, of course, all the participants of the 
Little Entente will do their best to make them successful. As far 
as economic relations with Austria and Hungary are concerned, 
I hope a new era in commercial relations with these countries is 
to be initiated. Actually negotiations between Czechoslovakia 
and Austria are now taking place. Czechoslovakia agrees with a 
very important demand of Austria to afford preferences for 
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Austrian manufactured goods. This will be a new step beyond 
the theoretical discussions of Stresa. Preferences for Austrian 
manufactured goods mean undeniable sacrifice for Czechoslovak 
manufacturing production. Still, if we desire a consolidated 
Central Europe we cannot refuse to make some sacrifices. 

Recently discussions have been initiated for settling our com- 
mercial relations with Hungary. Until now Czechoslovakia has 
only compensational conventions with Hungary. These con- 
ventions have to be replaced by a formal regular commercial 
treaty. A Czechoslovak—Hungarian commercial treaty signifies 
sacrifices for Czechoslovak agriculture. We are prepared to deal 
also with this problem on the footing of equity. Our enforced and 
broadened economic rapprochement with these two Danubian 
countries belonging to the framework of the Rome Pact may 
contribute to a better outlook for closer cooperation between the 
Little Entente and the Pact of Rome. 

Obviously, considered from the economic point of view, this 
new Central Europe cannot be self-supporting. It is an area in 
which, on the average, sixty per cent. of the population belongs 
to agriculture. Czechoslovakia and Austria have the smallest 
percentage of farmers, viz. 34-6 and 30 per cent. respectively, 
while other.Central European countries have as high a percentage 
of farmers as 56 and 78 percent. The agrarian exports of Central 
Europe cannot be bought up either by Italy or by Germany. 
Who then should take them? One day even the markets of 
Western Europe, even the London market, may reconsider this 
position—of course within the interests of the commercial policy 
of the British Empire—since Central Europe may be desirous to 
go on buying from England as before the crisis. Last but not 
least England is, besides others, one of the most important 
creditors of Central European States. For example, Poland owes 
to England £4,640,620, Hungary £43,129,000, Bulgaria £8,770,000, 
etc. The States of Central Europe are at present suffering from a 
financial crisis and their payments are rather difficult. Their 
population amounts to one-half of the entire population of Western 
Europe, while they dispose of one-tenth of the amount of currency 
—195 millions of gold—and their gold covering is seventeen times 
smaller than that of Western Europe—7 millions of gold sterling. 
This shows us the reason why Central European States are paying 
with difficulty. They could do so much more easily by exporting 
their agricultural products. I think every creditor should be 
interested in facilitating the payments of his debtors. But 
England one day, in my opinion, will find that she has yet another 
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interest in the matter of agricultural imports from Central Europe. 
In the years of boom, for instance in 1929, England exported to 
Central Europe goods to the value of 30°65 million pounds. In 
1932 this figure melted down to 24:09 million pounds and has now 
decreased by more than 60 per cent. 

I am fully aware of the serious difficulties involved in the effort 
to renew and strengthen commercial relations between Western 
and Central Europe. But is there nowadays any international 
problem which is easy to solve? I believe that economic con- 
solidation is no less important than purely diplomatic agreements. 
Further suggestions must and doubtless will be made in the near 
future as to the economic consolidation of Europe, which is an 
indispensable condition for better international understanding. 
When several years ago Briand was dreaming his great dream 
about a European federation, his scheme had no doubt, among 
other weak points, also the drawback of refusing to recognise the 
inter-relation between political and economic problems. Even at 
present it is indispensable that side by side with the international 
problem of disarmament there should be considered a well- 
thought-out endeavour to solve all these problems in the field of 
commercial policy that are a handicap to any successful peace policy. 

Politically the importance of an organised Central Europe is 
obvious. The new Central Europe is first of all a suitable instru- 
ment for a definite arrangement of racial problems. The classical 
countries in Western Europe succeeded, many centuries ago, in 
consolidating their national problems and thus in settling the 
spirit of nationalism. I think England did it after the Spanish 
wars, France through Louis XIV and the great Revolution, 
Italy only in 1860 and Germany as late as 1870, and recently, 
let us hope in a definitive manner, by the return of the Saar. 
As far as Central Europe is concerned, national-political organisa- 
tion was produced only by the World War and the subsequent 
Peace Conferences in 1919-1920. Those are the great landmarks 
of history. We are no doubt aware, all of us, that, with this 
national-political organisation of Central Europe, it was utterly 
impossible to give the different States concerned such frontiers as 
would exactly correspond to ethnical differentiation. That 
would have been a task exceeding human possibilities, because 
new Central Europe happens to have, besides her great 
ethnical units, real racial mosaics. These mosaics have their 
origin in the colonisation of territories inhabited by other races. 
Most of these colonisations are due to Germans and Magyars, 
sometimes simply under the influence of civilising tendencies, 
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sometimes as a result of well-thought-out action. Such of the 
frontiers as were decided by the Peace Conference correspond 
as far as possible to ethnical and geopolitical interests. Even 
if objections are raised against the present frontiers, it would 
be fatal to believe that any revision could bring about a general 
satisfactory settlement. On the contrary, any change of frontiers 
would mean a futile attempt at consolidation for the following 
reasons : if that revision were to be a small one, it could hardly 
satisfy those who asked for it; if, on the contrary, it were an 
extensive one, it would only provoke more serious objections 
on the part of those against whom such revision was carried 
out. Any kind of revision means, therefore, not a solution, but 
new turmoil and unrest which would make impossible any per- 
manent settlement of political problems for the future. The new 
frontiers are, for the States concerned, sacred and not to be 
touched, especially when they are considered as representing a 
historical judgment on the States they have succeeded, which had 
to be crushed because they ruled over their nationalities by brute 
force. The work of the Peace Conference in 1920 so far as the 
frontiers of Central Europe are concerned was no improvisation 
but the result of ripe considerations. Such historical documents 
that give to humanity and civilisation new, better foundations 
cannot be changed according to moods and temporary situations. 

Objections on ethnical grounds to the existing frontiers in 
Central Europe cannot be met by any revision, but they can be 
settled by an honest minority policy. I canspeak about this witha 
good conscience because it is generally known that Czechoslovakia 
is setting a good example in her minority policy. So, for example, 
if we consider the percentage of national schools with the per- 
centage of pupils according to nationality, we can see that our 
German minority has only 20-4 per cent. of pupils but 22 per cent. of 
schools, while Magyars have, for their 5-6 per cent. of pupils, 5 
per cent. of schools. As far as minorities in the whole of Central 
and Eastern Europe are concerned, they numbered under the old 
régime 80,983,000, 7.€. 36°3 per cent., whereas now their number has 
melted down to some 22,692,000, 7.e. 15 per cent., and, if we include 
Russia, to 8-8 per cent. only. 

So far as Czechoslovakia is concerned, another national problem 
must be mentioned—Sub-Carpathian Russia, which is to obtain a 
formal autonomous local government. Until now it has been 
semi-autonomous only. With her Ruthenians Czechoslovakia 
inherited 80 per cent. of illiterates and a nearly hopeless social 
and economic situation. These conditions having been consider- 
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ably ameliorated, the Czechoslovakian Government is proceeding 
now to fulfil its obligations in this matter, although a large part 
of the population and its representatives continue not to empha- 
sise the need for the wider autonomy provided by the Peace 
Treaty. During the last month a new Governor, a Ruthenian 
leader, has been appointed in Carpathian Russia to deal with this 
problem. 

I should like to draw attention also to the settlement of the 
so-called Slavic problem. For many decades up to the World 
War, a great part of European public opinion considered so-called 
Panslavism as a very dangerous “‘ powder magazine” in the 
whole of Central and Eastern Europe. New Central Europe has 
among her eleven States four Slavonic ones. The national 
aspirations of these Slavs are nearly satisfied. If these Slavs 
consider their affinities of language and civilisation as a suitable 
basis for mutual cooperation, such cooperation can take place 
only within the framework of an international regional group 
of Central Europe, where Slav and non-Slav States counter- 
balance each other. That shows that what had been considered 
to be an old “‘ powder magazine ” of Europe, and what was called 
Panslavism, has disappeared. As to Russia, nobody would 
believe that she could become a political centre capable or 
desirous of reviving Panslavism. 


One would no doubt consider it a great drawback of Euro- 
pean diplomacy if this reorganised Central Europe did not offer 
far-reaching possibilities of peace also with regard to Germany 
and Russia. No thought is more distant from me than that of 
attributing now and in this place plans of expansion to either 
Germany or Russia. But the hard fact remains that Germany is 
a great nation with a tradition tending towards political expansion. 
Similarly, nobody can question the fact that Russia is a great 
nation worthy of our attention by reason of her power. Who 
could prophesy in what direction the tendencies of these two big 
nations will develop? Again, I am not speaking about tenden- 
cies that are shaped into a political programme but of those 
sociologically and psychologically comprehensible tendencies 
that can develop within big nations. Except for Poland, with 
her thirty-three million of population, the remaining ten States of 
Central Europe are medium in size or small. What a free field 
for particularist interferences, that would, in their ultimate 
consequences, never serve the idea of peace! How different 
would the situation be if at least these middle- and small-sized 
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States of new Central Europe were to form a regional economic 
as well as diplomatic unit! Even without counting Poland 
it would mean a group of seventy-five million people! It is not 
wholesome to leave in new Central Europe such a vast political 
vacuum. We cannot speak about the consolidation of Europe 
as long as Central Europe is not consolidated. It would be 
futile to repeat Briand’s attempt. All our experiences point 
out that the road from universal to partial solutions is impassable. 
The road from partial to general solutions is much safer. I do 
not want to avoid even the question whether it is true, as it was 
and still is so often written and said, that even this new Central 
Europe has three ‘“‘ powder magazines,’’ namely, the Polish Corridor; 
the frontiers between Hungary and Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and 
Roumania ; and the Austrian question. As to the Polish Corridor 
there is doubtless at present no danger of it becoming a ‘‘ powder 
magazine.” To insist on a revision of Czechoslovak—Hun- 
garian frontiers would create a new “ powder magazine,” if it 
implied a serious attack against the Czechoslovak or Yugoslav 
or Roumanian border. From my experiences as a member of 
the Magyar Parliament I can say that I know Magyar psychology, 
and it is generally obvious that Magyar demands will be danger- 
ous only as long as they are supported by serious factors outside 
Hungary. The events of the last six months are not without a 
certain interest. One outstanding leader of the Magyar Revision- 
ists, who in November 1933 spoke in this place in favour of 
revision, declared in September 1934 that, considering the new 
international situation, all possibility of a revision must be post- 
poned into the far future. Whatever may be the development 
of this idea in the future, this statement involves an essential 
disavowal of any kind of revisionist policy to-day by a man who 
for twelve years was its chief author and leader. 

Czechoslovakia showed once more her readiness to reach an 
agreement with Hungary about all their normal relations. We 
all are sincerely pleased to see Yugoslavia marching firmly towards 
a safe consolidation in seeking her strongest social and political 
foundations in a conservative peasant democracy. If an organ- 
ised Central Europe is to come into existence in which Austria 
would like to participate too, European policy can easily avoid an 
enforced union of Austria with Germany. Without an organised 
Central Europe what will happen I do not know. This does not 
mean any formation of a united front against Germany. On the 
contrary, an organised bloc of an overwhelming majority of new 
Central European States can become the best instrument for 
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arranging normal and correct relations between this region of 
EuropeandGermany. An organised and consolidated new Europe 
will hold the keys by which the doors leading to several conflicts 
can be closed. 

Summary of Discussion. 


MR. J. H. HARLEY asked if it was not the case that while Monsieur 
Briand was elaborating his plan for federalising Europe, contemporary 
economic conferences were being held which comprised not only 
the Little Entente, but also Poland, with the object of obtaining an 
exchange of goods between the industrial nations of Western Europe 
and the agricultural States of Central Europe ? 

Was the clause of the Versailles Treaty which afforded Czechoslo- 
vakia access to the sea by giving her certain rights in Hamburg still 
working satisfactorily? Had the new régime in Germany caused 
any alteration in the arrangements which had already been made ? 


Dr. MILAN Hopza said that the Hamburg scheme was not working 
very well. 


Dr. MITRANY said that one of the proposals put forward by Count 
Bethlen was that a plebiscite should be taken in Slovakia. What did 
Dr. Hodza think of that proposal and what did he think in general 
of the revisionist position taken up by Count Bethlen ? 


Mr. BELL asked if Dr. Hodza would indicate on the map the coun- 
tries where he suggested the Little Entente should be formed and if 
he would make clear whether their political entity was to remain as 
at present. Would the main result of that Entente be an economic 
agreement between the countries forming it to have more or less free 
trade between the various countries? Dr. Hodza had seemed to in- 
dicate that Austria might be left out of that agreement because some 
day she might voluntarily join Germany. 


Dr. Hopza said that he did not think it would be advisable to form 
a new Central Europe without Austria. He had only referred to the 
question of the Anschluss, or forced union of Austria with Germany. 
Three or four years ago he was convinced that a new Central Europe 
with Austria was likely, but he could not say what the position was at 
present. If it were possible to form a bloc of Central European States, 
the bloc would, in his view, consist of Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, Roumania, Bulgaria, Greece, and in a future not too far 
also Poland, Latvia, Lithuania and Esthonia. 


A MemBeER asked what Dr. Hodza thought of the idea of the restora- 
tion of the Habsburgs as an alternative to the Anschluss. 


Dr. Hopza said he did not wish to refer to the decision of the Com- 
mittee taken in 1920, according to which the question of the restoration 
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of the Habsburgs was an international one. Personally he could 
not understand how the restoration of the Habsburgs could be useful 
either to the cause of peace or to Austria. 

With regard to the plebiscite for Slovakia, it would be erroneous to 
think that Slovakia had been united with Bohemia without a formal 
decision to do so. A decision had, in fact, been made at the town of 
Turtansky Sv. Martin on October 30th, 1918, by a National Council 
which really had been summoned by an Imperial Decree. Towards 
the end of the War, in October 1918, the Emperor Karl issued a decree 
inviting the nations concerned to make their decision according to the 
principle of self-determination, and the decision made by the National 
Council was even more effective than a plebiscite. In the Slovak 
Council the old parties and the old political groups were represented, 
with the exception of the Magyar minority which represented only 
about 5 per cent. of the whole population of the new Republic. This 
decision of the Slovak Council was adopted by more than a hundred 
local national councils representing local interests and local public 
opinion. Therefore there was no point in suggesting that a plebiscite 
in Slovakia should now be taken. 


Question: Had not the original Declaration of Turtansky Sv. 
Martin been altered before it was taken to Prague? 


Dr. Honza said that the declaration was completed. When the 
original text was adopted by the National Council at Turtansky Sv. 
Martin, events were taking place at Budapest that were unknown to 
the Council. He referred to the answer by Count Andrassy to President 
Wilson in which he recognised the right of self-determination, especially 
as regarded Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. Dr. Hodza had himself 
conveyed that information to the National Council, which thereupon 
decided to insert in the Declaration a paragraph which ran as follows :— 
“We recognise the new international order and the national States 
created by the answer of Count Andrassy given to the Diplomatic 
Note of Wilson.” 

A campaign against the so-called alteration had followed and he 
was grateful for the opportunity of explaining what had actually 
happened. 


Dr. MITRANY said that Dr. Hodza had suggested that the arrange- 
ment in Central Europe would not mean much unless there was an 
economic foundation. The Little Entente had gone pretty far in 
arranging the political aspect, and had made at Geneva a beginning 
towards a common representation. But he, Dr. Mitrany, was rather 
sceptical about the second aspect—the organisation of economic relations 
on a common basis—and he wondered what Dr. Hodza had in mind 
about that, and more especially, since he was an agrarian leader, about 
the agrarian competition between Czechoslovakia and Roumania ? 
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Dr. Hopza said that the question was a difficult one. Czecho- 
slovakia had an agreement with the other countries of the Little 
Entente, namely, with Roumania and Yugoslavia, to prevent competi- 
tion in relation to cereals, live-stock and pigs. Czechoslovakia was a 
country with very well-developed agriculture and it would be wrong 
to endanger that by competition. They had been able to deal with that 
competition because during the last two years they had succeeded in 
regulating the market in cereals, and were doing the same thing in 
the market for live-stock and pigs. In the case of cereals that meant 
a fixed price, and in the case of live-stock and pigs it meant at any rate 
good prices in relation to the cost of production. But the fixing of 
prices alone was not enough. They were also regulating production 
not only in cereals, but also in live-stock and milk and pigs, in order 
to avoid surpluses, as that was in the interest of adequate prices, and 
it proved to be a good way of preventing the competition of their 
neighbours from being dangerous. 


THE CHAIRMAN (PROFESSOR SETON-WATSON) said that Dr. Hodza 
had spoken of revision as being impossible, by which presumably he 
meant that though rectification here and there might be possible in 
the physical sense, it would solve no problems. He believed that 
Dr. Hodza was right in putting the main emphasis on proper minority 
treatment, though he had no illusions about the existing situation. He 
was aware that a great many of the provisions made for minorities in 
more than half the countries of the world were a dead letter. But he 
was also aware that Czechoslovakia had sinned less than her neighbours 
in that direction, though her record was not perfect. But, as it was 
better than that of most countries, Dr. Hodza, as the representative 
of Czechoslovakia, and in particular of Slovakia, was entitled to out- 
line how he hoped, in a calmer European atmosphere, the question of 
the relations of two countries, each of which had a minority on the wrong 
side of the frontier, might be improved. Would Dr. Hodza say how he 
thought the political and economic difficulties could best be overcome 
and what would be a sound basis for the relations between Slovaks and 
Magyars? 


Dr. Hopza said that he was entitled to speak about minority 
treatment because he was responsible for the inclusion in the Czecho- 
slovak Government in 1926 of members of the minority races. It had 
not been very easy to accomplish, but the Government had decided to 
follow a liberal minority policy. Since 1926 there had not been any 
Government in which the minorities were not represented. In the 
present Czechoslovak Government there were two representatives of 
the German minority, the leader of the Social Democrats and the leader 
of the German Agrarians. From 1926 to 1929 the German Catholic 
Party had also been represented in the Government. 

Czechoslovakia was trying to do the same thing for its Magyar 
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minority as it had done for its German minority. But he could not 
speak about the Magyar minority in Czechoslovakia without mentioning 
the Slovak minority in Hungary, and he would like to be able to feel 
that the treatment of that minority was as liberal as the treatment of 
the Magyar minority in Czechoslovakia. Unfortunately, for the time 
being the Slovak minority in Hungary had practically no schools and 
their language was not respected in any branch of the administration. 
The first step towards better understanding between the Slovaks and 
the Magyars was a generous minority policy, and he wished that Hun- 
gary would treat her German and Slovak minorities as generously 
as Czechoslovakia had treated her Magyar minority. 
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IMPERIAL ECONOMIC POLICY’ 
By Mr. H. V. Hopson 


IMPERIAL economic policy was not, of course, invented by 
Lord Beaverbrook, nor by anyone in this generation. Its history 
is as long as that of the Empire itself. What is commonly known 
as the old colonial system, which governed the economic affairs 
of the Empire in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, is 
sometimes represented to us, by way of contrast with the free 
trade policy which succeeded it in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, as having been designed, or at any rate as having worked, 
in the interests of the overseas parts of the Empire. On the 
contrary, the eighteenth-century system was designed primarily in 
the interests of Great Britain, not in those of the colonies, which 
were regarded as plantations, a sort of exotic back-garden of 
England. And whether or not the restrictions on trade and 
shipping which were imposed in consequence were to the advan- 
tage of those colonies, they were considerably resented by large 
sections of their people, and they contributed to the causes of the 
American Revolution. 

Thus one of the strongest forces which compelled a breakdown 
of that old colonial system, and with it the protective tariff 
system of Great Britain, was the growth of political independence 
in the overseas parts of the Empire. Of course other forces 
contributed to that change in British economic policy. But 
before we attempt to judge its influence on the Empire, we should 
remember that conditions were very different then from those to 
which we are accustomed to-day. When Great Britain turned its 
back on protection as a national economic policy, the Canadian 
and American prairies were entirely undeveloped and largely 
unexplored. The United States was an importer of wheat, 
and Australia and New Zealand had only just begun to be col- 
onised. After all, we were reading only the other day of the 
centenary celebrations in honour of the foundation of Melbourne, 
the second city of Australia. 

In the latter half of the nineteenth century, Great Britain’s 
world economic policy was free trade, and it is equally true to 


1 Address given at Chatham House on February 19th, 1935, with Mr. F. 
Clarke in the Chair. 
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say that free trade was our Imperial economic policy. Probably 
it was not a policy that was adopted with any particular eye to 
the interests of the Dominions. But it did admirably suit their 
interests at this stage of their development. It was not by 
coincidence that it was associated with the period of their most 
rapid economic expansion. It gave them an assured market 
(though not, of course, a constant or necessarily a profitable 
price) for their primary products of all kinds. They knew that 
if they grew more wheat they could find an open market for it, 
against whatever competition they had to meet from the rest of 
the world—and of course from the producers in Great Britain. 
That policy gave Great Britain the benefit of cheap food and raw 
materials, which enabled us to produce manufactured goods at a 
cost, in most cases, as low as or lower than the costs that ruled in 
the countries of our competitors. And that in turn was of 
advantage to the Dominions, who required machinery and manu- 
factured goods of all kinds which they were not in a position to 
produce themselves. 

However, the first great blow to this system of Imperial 
development by mutual free trade (or, in the case of the Domin- 
ions, low revenue tariffs) was dealt by the Dominions themselves, 
when, in the last years of the nineteenth century, they began to 
raise protective tariffs to foster their secondary industries against 
the competition of British as well as foreign goods. Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain’s campaign for tariff reform and Imperial preference 
was an answer, not only to apathy and ignorance in Great Britain 
about the overseas Empire, but also to the rising protectionism 
of the Dominions themselves. It was clear by the beginning of 
this century that we could no longer expect the same open market 
for our manufactures in the Dominions as they found for their 
primary products in Great Britain. The system of mutual free 
trade had already given way to that of unilateral free trade, 
combined with preference in favour of United Kingdom manu- 
factures in the Dominions, and it seems unlikely, even if there 
had been no interruption by the War, that this somewhat one- 
sided system could have continued, without modification, as the 
guiding theme of our Imperial economic relations. 

The War, however, finally killed the old economic system. 
The dislocation of industry, and the consequent unemployment, 
were powerful popular arguments for a policy of protection, and 
intensive economic nationalism abroad was an argument not only 
for answering protection in Great Britain, but also for Imperial 
preference as a means of securing, at least in the Dominions, some 
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stable markets for our manufactures in the future. Meanwhile 
the Dominions also found themselves opposed by growing barriers 
of economic nationalism in Europe, in the United States, and 
in other countries where they sold their products. It was typical 
of this stage of Imperial economic relations that all parties in 
Great Britain should have agreed in principle that, whenever it 
was thought necessary and desirable that we should have a tariff 
for any reason, our import duties would carry with them a 
preference in favour of other parts of the Empire. The establish- 
ment of the Empire Marketing Board was also a part of the same 
effort, in the absence of a general tariff, to assist in our own markets 
those countries to whom we were looking most hopefully for the 
maintenance and improvement of our exports of manufactures. 

When a general system of protection became Great Britain’s 
national economic policy it was adopted partly, of course, for 
such imperial reasons. Let me recall the seven reasons which 
Mr. Chamberlain gave, in a speech in the House of Commons, for 
the policy that was embodied in the Import Duties Act of 1932. 
They were : 


(1) To correct the balance of payments. 

(2) To raise revenue. 

(3) To effect an insurance against the possibility of a rise in the 
cost of living following upon the depreciation of the £ (a 
rather puzzling intention this). 

(4) To introduce a system of moderate protection, scientifically 
adjusted to the needs of industry and agriculture. 

(5) Under cover of protection to enable more efficient methods of 
production and distribution to be adopted. 

(6) To provide a lever for negotiations with foreign countries. 

(7) To enable us to offer the Dominions advantages in return for 
those which they had already given us or might be disposed to 
give us in the future. 


In spite of the last item it is impossible to discern in that 
recital any clear Imperial economic policy ; for in essence items 
(6) and (7) are the same, with the difference only that we appar- 
ently felt that we should offer a degree of privilege to the Dominions 
in this market without exacting from them any equivalent 
return beyond the preferences that they had already given to us. 
Under the Import Duties Act, free trade for the products of the 
British Empire remained the general rule, and, of course, many of 
the most important products of the Dominions were left on the 
free list. But it is significant that the exemption of Dominion 
products from the general 10 per cent. tariff was planned to 
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terminate in the following November, by which time the Imperial 
Economic Conference at Ottawa would have been held. 

It is impossible to say, therefore, that up to the time of the 
Ottawa Conference there was a real Imperial economic policy to 
take the place of the old system of free trade for Empire products, 
whether combined or not with free trade for foreign products also. 
Our policy for Empire trade at that time might be summed up as 
trying to secure within the British Commonwealth the same 
relaxation of tariff barriers as we hoped would follow upon our 
bargaining with foreign countries, but of course with the advan- 
tage that in the Commonwealth we were bound by ties of blood 
and history and mutual interests and common institutions, and 
with this further advantage, that for the most part the products 
of the Dominions were not manufactured articles which it was the 
first aim of British protective policy to keep out, but primary pro- 
ducts the free entry of which, both from the Dominions and from 
foreign countries, remained for the moment a principle of our policy. 

At that time many forces were at work to determine the shape 
of our Imperial economic policy, if and when we should decide 
upon one. There was the ambition to secure world freer trade, 
an ambition that was held by a great many protectionists as well 
as by what we may call national free traders. There was a desire 
to bargain with any countries disposed to give us a liberal entry 
into their markets. There was imperial sentiment, indicating 
that we ought to give favours to British countries, just because 
they were British, and for the general reasons associated with the 
existence of the British Empire. There was a growing pressure 
towards protection for agriculture ; and, last but not least, there 
was the doctrine that low prices for primary products are not a 
symptom but a cause of depression, and that we could help to 
raise ourselves out of the depression by restricting the supply of 
primary commodities and thus raising their price. 

Then came the Ottawa Conference. The confused fumbling 
after an Imperial economic policy resolved itself into a conflict 
between those who, at any rate within the borders of the Empire, 
put as their first objective the liberation of trade, and those who 
put first the direct assistance of national economic interests, 
primarily by national protection, and secondly by Imperial 
preference. To people who were thinking in these terms, 
Imperial preference was a projection of protective policy beyond 
the national borders, a means of doing for export industries what 
the protective tariff was intended to do for home industries 
subject to foreign competition. 
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Perhaps Mr. Baldwin most ably expressed the former view in 
his opening statements at Ottawa. ‘‘ What then,” he asked, 
“ should be the first aim of this Conference? It should be to clear 
out the channels of trade amongst ourselves.” Later he said : 


“There are two ways in which increased preference can be given, 
either by lowering barriers among ourselves, or by raising them against 
others. The choice between these two must be governed largely by 
local considerations; but subject to that, it seems to us that we should 
endeavour to follow the first rather than the second course.” 4 


It is not easy to find any comparable concise statement of the 
opposite view—possibly because no one was prepared to set it out 
with full frankness at that particular moment. But I may, 
perhaps, quote Mr. Bruce, who said, after outlining the history of 
protection and preference in Australia, 


“the effect of such duties has been to give to Britain practically the 
whole of the Australian trade, and there is not the least doubt that in 
adopting such a policy we have penalised Australian industry and our 
consumers.” 

“The unanimous view of the Australian people [he added a little 
later] is that, while for a quarter of a century they have given pre- 
ferences to Great Britain freely and unconditionally, they regard the 
British preferences granted under the Import Duties Act as a somewhat 
tardy response for the benefits from Australia long enjoyed by British 
industry.” 2 


He could scarcely have better expressed the view that a 
preference, biting into a protective system, was essentially a 
concession, involving a sacrifice by the country granting it, as well 
as an advantage to the country in whose favour it was granted. 
He did not state very precisely the logical conclusion, which fell, 
more aptly perhaps, from Mr. Havenga : 


“The Union [of South Africa] has always adhered to the principle 
that her principal obligation was towards her own producers. Con- 
sequently the Union would see nothing unnatural or unreasonable in 
South African produce being subjected to duties in the market of the 
United Kingdom for the protection of the domestic produce of the 
latter.” 3 


The Ottawa Conference, therefore, in retrospect, appears to 
have been a battle, with the sides not very distinctly marshalled 
and sometimes shifting, between the adherents of two contrasted 
ideals: (1) freer world trade by way of freer Empire trade, and 


1 British White Paper: Cmd. 4175, pp. 73, 75- 
2 Op. cit., pp. 103-4. * Op. cit., p. 127. 
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(2) one’s own country first, other British countries second and 
foreign countries a bad third. 

To whom ought we to award the palm of victory in this battle 
of Ottawa? It is worth noting that the Conference, as a whole, 
paid most emphatic verbal tribute to the first or international 
aim, for it recorded its conviction— 

“That by the lowering or removal of barriers among themselves 
provided for in these Agreements the flow of trade between the various 
countries of the Empire will be facilitated, and that by the consequent 
increase of purchasing power of their peoples the trade of the world will 
also be stimulated and increased.” 4 


There was indeed a certain lowering of barriers within the 
British Commonwealth, but of course this could not have had the 
beneficent effects claimed for world trade if it had been accom- 
panied by an equal increase of general tariffs or other restrictions 
of trade with foreign countries. It is, I think, at least a debatable 
point whether, in fact, the net result of the Ottawa Agreements, 
that is, of the specific pledges that were entered into there, was a 
lowering or raising of tariffs, taking into consideration the tariffs 
both on British and on foreign goods. Naturally Great Britain’s 
concessions were almost exclusively in the direction of more 
restrictions on foreign imports; for, as we had previously had a 
free trade system, that was the only kind of concession we could 
offer to the Dominions. And, of course, there was to be added 
to our tariff system, as a result of Ottawa, quantitative restrictions 
on imports of meat. Many of the changes in Dominion tariffs 
took the form rather of raising the duty on foreign goods than of 
lowering it on United Kingdom goods. I donot think it is possible 
to sum up in any concise way the effect of these specific pledges. 
The best test of the spirit and of the practical content of the 
Ottawa Agreements is to be found in the general clauses of the 
treaties with Canada, Australia and New Zealand, which were 
henceforward to guide them in fixing their tariffs on United 
Kingdom goods; because it was only in the general clauses that 
we could look for any principle to guide the long-term 
development of Imperial economic policy. 

Those Governments undertook that protection by tariffs 
should be afforded against United Kingdom products only to 
those industries which were reasonably assured of sound oppor- 
tunities of success; further, that the tariff should be based upon 
the principle that protective duties should not exceed such a level 
as would give the United Kingdom producers full opportunity of 
1 Cmd. 4174, p. 10. 
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reasonable competition on the basis of the relative cost of 
economical and efficient production, provided that special con- 
sideration should be given to the case of industries not fully 
established. What are we to say of this undertaking, which 
provided a formal principle on which to base Imperial economic 
policy and to fix the tariffs of the three Dominions concerned ? 
Economists, in their usual destructive way, at once pointed out 
that logically the principle was ridiculous ; for it is only because 
countries possess differential advantages and consequent differ- 
ential costs of production that international trade exists and that, 
existing, it has any economic merit. By authorising the erection 
of tariffs which would exactly compensate the difference in costs, 
you would destroy at once the cause of international trade and its 
advantages to both parties. Furthermore, they pointed out, the 
less efficient an industry was, judged by comparative costs of 
production, and therefore the less deserving it was of government 
assistance, the more it would receive, in the shape of tariff 
protection. 

Fortunately, however, we are not exclusively ruled by logic in 
this world. Asa practical rule of thumb the Ottawa clauses had 
considerable merit. First, they did ban prohibitive tariffs, and 
the protection of flagrantly inefficient and uneconomic industries. 
Secondly, the clauses did not specify that tariffs were to be no 
lower than was necessary to compensate for differences in pro- 
duction-costs, but that they were to be no higher, so we had a 
reasonable expectation that some at least of the Dominion tariffs 
might be lower than the level determined by the stated principle. 
In the third place, as an experienced customs administrator in one 
of the Dominions said to me, the clauses gave a means of com- 
paring the tariffs of one Dominion with those of another. Thus it 
would be impossible for, say, Australia, to claim that a 40 per cent. 
tariff was necessary to protect an efficient industry, at the same 
time giving reasonable opportunities of competition to British pro- 
ducers, if New Zealand found that only 20 per cent. was necessary 
in the same industry against the same kind of competition. 

Well then, how have these clauses worked out in practice? 
It has to be admitted that, as far as Canada is concerned, the 
results have been rather disappointing. A very able and impartial 
tariff board was set up to advise the Government on the implemen- 
tation of the clauses, but it has not yet found itself in a position 
to recommend any sweeping changes. In May of last year it 
presented an interim report on the case of woollen textiles, which 
had occupied it over a good deal of time and was generally re- 
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garded as something of a test case. The Board found itself 
unable, on the evidence put before it by Canadian and United 
Kingdom manufacturers, to determine what were the relative 
costs of efficient production for the purpose of fixing the duty. 
The difficulty of assessing costs of production in any industry, 
where the cost may fluctuate from firm to firm and from time to 
time, according to the volume of production or the price of raw 
materials, was foreseen by the critics of this clause, and this 
particular report of the Canadian Tariff Board illustrated rather 
forcibly the unscientific character of the so-called scientific tariff- 
fixing principle. 

However, again returning to rule of thumb tests, the Ottawa 
clauses have secured in Australia and New Zealand certain 
positive and visible results. It is worth noting, further, if only 
as a somewhat caustic comment upon so-called scientific inter- 
national economic relations, that whereas the New Zealand Tariff 
Commission specifically denied that the rate of exchange ought 
to govern the degree of protection appropriate at any time, the 
Australian Tariff Board, in face of almost identical conditions, 
held the contrary view. Indeed, the general downward move- 
ment of the tariff which the latter proposed was less, I think I am 
right in saying, the result of the Ottawa endeavour to liberate 
Empire trade than the result of purely Australian causes—that 
is to say, the protection afforded by the fall in the Australian 
pound, and the great reduction in the costs of Australian industry 
that had taken place in the course of the slump, a fact to which the 
Tariff Board drew particular attention. 

On the whole, therefore, I do not think we can say that the 
general clauses of the Ottawa Agreements have dredged very 
deeply the silted channels of inter-imperial trade. I do not deny 
that the trade of the Empire has expanded very considerably in 
the last two and a half years. Nor do I deny that the Ottawa 
Agreements have contributed towards that expansion. But I 
think that they have been of less effect than the general economic 
improvement that has taken place in every Dominion and in the 
United Kingdom, and especially the advantage we have been 
able to gain directly and indirectly from the fall in the pound 
sterling and from the consequent rise in the price of gold. Gold 
is produced in every one of the overseas Dominions, and also of 
course in India, where, however, it has been largely a matter of 
the withdrawal of hoards rather than the production of new gold. 
It is only by virtue of these hoards of gold that India has been able 
to maintain, let alone improve, her imports of British goods. 
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Because of the intervention of these powerful independent forces, 
it is quite impossible to conclude, as some people have attempted 
to conclude, that the Ottawa Agreements were a bad bargain 
from our point of view, simply because our imports from the 
Dominions have risen a good deal faster than our exports to them. 
The Ottawa Agreements cannot be separated from all the other 
causes that were at work producing that result. 

The operation of the Agreements has been further obscured 
by the subsequent development of agricultural protectionism in 
Great Britain, following the line of restriction of imports and, 
therefore, in some measure, restriction of production in the 
Dominions, from whom we buy such large quantities of meat and 
dairy produce. 

I do not think it is always fully realised in Great Britain how 
deep-seated and powerful is the opposition in Australia and 
New Zealand, and in some other parts of the Empire, to the 
restriction of output or exports of staple food-stuffs. I happened 
to be in the Commonwealth House of Representatives at Canberra 
two years ago, when questions were being asked about the 
proposal, which was then under telegraphic discussion between 
the Empire Governments concerned, for the restriction of the 
trade in butter and cheese. A Government spokesman with a 
considerable party majority behind him is seldom placed in so 
uncomfortable a position as Mr. Latham, the Deputy Prime 
Minister, found himself on that occasion. He got no applause 
from his own supporters. The Country party was openly hostile, 
though not very vocal. To make up for their silence the two 
groups of the Labour party seized on this opportunity of baiting 
the Government on their Imperial and economic policy. ‘“‘ So 
this is your vaunted Ottawa Agreement, is it? ”’ they said in 
effect. ‘‘ Yousacrifice the Australian manufacturer, claiming that 
a more than balancing advantage has been gained for the primary 
producer, and then only a few months later you come along with 
this plan for restricting primary production also.” Whether 
they are justified or not, I think it is well for us to realise that our 
efforts to secure the restriction of the supply of beef and dairy 
products are regarded by many sections of opinion in the 
Dominions most concerned as a breach of the spirit of our 
undertakings given at the Ottawa Conference. 

Perhaps this opposition in the Dominions to restriction is 
factious and misguided. I think to a certain extent itis. But 
before we decide that we know better than the primary producers 
in the Dominions what is good for them, we should remember two 
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things. First of all, even though the result were a considerable 
rise in prices, the contraction of a primary industry, which is one 
of a country’s major sources of wealth and employment, presents 
very grave difficulties. There is the administrative difficulty of 
controlling production. There is the difficulty of finding other 
employment for those thrown out of work. There is the problem 
of mortgages on the land that must go out of cultivation. There is 
the connected problem of capital equipment, which can only pay 
for itself on the basis of large and expanding output—and under 
the head of capital equipment must be included great public works 
like irrigation, roads, railways and soon. In the second place, we 
should make allowances for the natural exasperation felt by the 
Dominion producers at being asked to assist in the protection of 
what they consider inefficient British agriculturalindustry. Their 
argument is this. If restriction of production is the proper 
means of restoring prosperity to primary industry, then plainly it 
is the least efficient producers and the least efficient areas that 
should be subjected to contraction first. If, on the other hand, the 
real purpose of restricting output is not the restoration of agri- 
cultural prices throughout the world, but the protection of the 
home producers, it would be more honest to say so, and not to 
ask the Dominions to endorse a policy designed not in their 
interest but in the interest of the British farmers. That is the 
argument | have heard in the Dominions. 

In view of these facts can we in Great Britain really claim that 
at this time we have an Imperial economic policy? I think not. 
If there is an Imperial economic policy at this time I would 
like to know what its principles are. Perhaps I may forestall 
some of the criticisms that will fall upon me by making it clear 
that I do not consider it an Imperial economic policy merely to 
say : United Kingdom producers first, Dominion producers second 
and foreign producers last. That is a watchword which is a main- 
spring of trouble in Imperial economic relations. It was the 
converse of this very attitude in the Dominions themselves that, 
according to Mr. Baldwin, we set out to attack at the Ottawa 
Conference. The formula tells us neither to what extent we should 
protect industry in Great Britain, nor to what extent we should 
give preference to Dominion products. It starts off from the 
assumption that we are protectionists. Someofusare. But, if we 
are not to throw the Empire into the arena of domestic politics, 
we must, if possible, devise an Imperial economic policy which 
as an Imperial policy secures the assent, if not the positive 
championship, of every party in the State. 
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What, then, is to be our Imperial economic policy? A 
number of different policies are possible. I suggest the following 
principles as a sound basis. First, there should be, throughout 
the Empire, free trade in primary products; and by free trade I 
mean not merely an absence of tariffs, but also an absence of 
quantitative restrictions on trade or production, except such as 
are freely negotiated between producers of the countries con- 
cerned, and applied equally to all. This principle should, of 
course, extend to the primary products which Great Britain 
exports as well as to those exported by the Dominions ; that is to 
say, there should be free entry for United Kingdom coal into every 
one of the Dominions. I do not suggest that such a bargain is 
possible at the moment, but I do suggest that it is an ideal that 
we should aim at. 

Second, it is a corollary of the first principle that there should 
be no dumping of such primary products. Dumping can be 
defined as selling abroad at a price substantially lower than the 
price at which the product is sold in the home market. If we were 
negotiating this policy, it should be made clear to Australia, for 
instance, that her policy, which has already been applied to butter, 
and which is about to be applied to wheat, of establishing a home 
consumption price so as to maintain exports at a lower world price, 
would automatically deprive her of her claim, under the first 
clause of this policy, to free entry into this market. 

The third principle is that there should be a general reduction, 
if possible a progressive reduction, in tariffs on manufactured 
goods. It is easy to lay down a sweeping principle of that kind, 
not so easy to plan its operation in practice. I cannot give 
details now, but I think it could be advanced by adherence to the 
rule of specialisation in the different countries of the Common- 
wealth, combined with the rule of a maximum protective tariff— 
shall we say, 35 per cent. ad valorem on manufactured goods other 
than luxuries, that level to be, if possible, reduced with the passage 
of years. 

The fourth principle, which is vital to any Imperial economic 
policy, is that all aspects of Imperial economic relations should 
be considered as a whole. The problem of tariffs has been too 
long regarded, especially in connection with the Empire, as if it 
were a thing apart. On the contrary, it is intimately and directly 
bound up with such matters as emigration, shipping, and even 
intellectual contact between the peoples of the Empire. 

This leads to the fifth point in what I admit to be no more 
than an ideal Imperial economic policy, which is that Imperial 
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economic relations should be constantly under review in Great 
Britain by an inter-departmental body composed of the responsible 
Ministers and their advisers. The Dominions Office, the Ministry 
of Agriculture and the Board of Trade would obviously all be 
concerned and would each be represented, and I should regard it as 
essential that the Committee should have its own staff free of 
departmental preoccupations and prejudices. 

But even this co-ordinating body, which would soon come to 
have a tradition and personality of its own, would be insufficient 
by itself to determine, and from time to time to adjust, the 
principles of Imperial economic policy. If Imperial economic 
policy means anything, it means a policy for our mutual economic 
relations which has been agreed upon, and implemented, by at 
least the majority of the self-governing nations of the Common- 
wealth. We could scarcely claim that we had an Imperial 
educational policy if we meant only that we gave special attention 
to the history and geography of the Dominions in our school 
curriculum and text-books. Nor can we claim that we have 
an Imperial economic policy unless and until its principles 
have been hammered out by a cooperative effort of the 
whole Commonwealth. 


Summary of Discussion. 


Mr. WILLIAM GRAHAM said that he was surprised that Mr. Hodson 
had made no reference whatever to the problem of international 
indebtedness in so far as it related to the Dominions and Colonies. 
Until the problem of the international indebtedness of Canada, India, 
Australia was fairly faced up to, it did not seem possible to arrive at an 
economic policy which would satisfy a creditor nation intent on 
preserving its own industry and agriculture and maintaining what was 
called a favourable trade balance, and at the same time by restriction 
of imports, whether by quotas or tariffs, making it difficult for the 
debtor nations to provide their favourable trade balances without which 
they could not meet their international indebtedness. 

He believed that India had to find roughly £40 million sterling 
annually to meet the service of her present international indebtedness. 
Canada had to find £30 million to £40 million sterling and Australia a 
similar amount. How could it be done if not by exporting, to the 
extent of the amount required, more goods than these countries 
imported? Whether they exported to Great Britain or not did not 
matter. They had to have a favourable trade balance to meet their 
international indebtedness. 

Australia had dealt with the problem for a number of years by 
raising new loans to meet the service of the old, but that could not go on 
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indefinitely. It was a problem not only in Imperial economic relations, 
but in world economic relations, and he would be glad if the speaker 
| would address himself to the question in connection with his second 
; point, that there should be no dumping of primary productions. Ifthe 
country of production was a debtor nation, which had to provide a 
favourable trade balance to meet her debt services, she had to subsidise 
her export trade or default. 

He submitted also that Mr. Hodson’s second point must be related 
to his fourth one, that all the economic aspects of Imperial relations 
should be considered as a whole, for when the whole of the colonial 
world was in debt to Great Britain, or to other parts of the world, to 
ignore the fundamental problem of debt was to ignore the fundamental 
problem at issue. 





MR. FRANCIS DEVERELL said that the speech they had heard from 
the preceding speaker contained a widely accepted fallacy which was 





i not sufficiently contested. Both Mr. Lyons and Dr. Earle Page had 
declared that Australia should insist on being permitted to ship to 
f England anything that she wished to ship, because, they argued, unless 
} she could have unrestricted shipments, Australia would be unable to 


pay interest on her loan indebtedness to the United Kingdom. 

When referring recently to Australian export figures for the five 
years ending 1933, Mr. Deverell had found that the tonnage exports of 
butter and meat trom that Dominion had increased by no less than 71 
per cent., but that the selling value of the total meat and butter tonnage 
for the year 1933 was only approximately £100,000 more than the 
selling value of the 1928 tonnage, so that after deducting the cost of 
freight, insurance and other charges, it was clear that the Australian 
producer had received actually less sterling for 171 tons of produce in 
1933 than he had received for 100 tons of produce in 1928. It was 
therefore clear that Australian capacity to pay interest on her loan 
indebtedness in this country depended upon the value of what she sold 
rather than upon its volume. 

Although Australia had recently been asked to agree to a temporary 
restriction of beef exports to the United Kingdom, it should be re- 
membered that her present rate of beef exports showed a very appreci- 
able rise since the Ottawa Agreement. The mutton and lamb import 
policy of the British Government had succeeded, but the beef policy 
had failed largely because the Dominions had increased their imports 
into this country, thereby more than offsetting the beneficial effects on 
the market which were expected as a result of curtailing South American 
imports. 

It was only fair to say that the Ottawa Agreements had not been 
) properly tried out. The policy which had been laid down at Ottawa 
was undoubtedly the right one, but it had to be enforced, and it was 
necessary for the Dominions to use rather more haste than they had 
done in certain respects to implement their undertakings. The 
whole commercial world had been so disturbed during the last few 
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years that it was almost impossible to get the full advantage from a 
policy which, in normal times, would have been very successful. 

A number of statesmen in the Dominions had overlooked the fact 
that every Treaty which the British Government had made with foreign 
countries which resulted in an increase of British exports was of direct 
advantage to the Dominions, because the market price of Dominion 
produce in the United Kingdom depended upon the purchasing power 
of the people in the United Kingdom, and if the purchasing power could 
be improved by more people being employed as a result of increased 
exports to foreign countries, then the Dominions shared in the benefits 
arising from the improved purchasing power. Furthermore, the United 
Kingdom could not expect the Dominions to take from her additional 
exports to the extent which would be necessary if her foreign markets 
were to be ignored. The growth of her trade within the Empire must 
necessarily be a gradual one and the rate of growth in no small measure 
depended upon the measure of reciprocity forthcoming from the 
Dominions. 


SIR KARL KNUDSEN said that he would like to ask Mr. Hodson for 
his candid opinion whether Great Britain could afford his Imperial 
economic policy. Did he really think that the Ottawa Agreements 
had resulted in any appreciable increase of trade with the Dominions ? 
He noticed that Mr. Hodson had hedged about it, making reservations 
about the effect of departure from gold and general world improvement, 
though on the whole rather claiming that some good results had 
followed from the Agreements. The last speaker had said that the 
success of any trade agreement depended upon good purchasing power 
in the United Kingdom. Could that kind of prosperity be built up by 
agreements of this kind ? 

It was claimed that there was a great increase in United Kingdom 
exports to the Dominions, but, on locking at the figures, taking 1929 as 
a basic year, in that year the Dominions exported to the United 
Kingdom practically the same amount in sterling as in 1934, so that the 
quantities must have very much increased. On the other hand, 
purchases from the United Kingdom by Australia and New Zealand 
in 1934 were about half what they had been in 1929. Of course there 
had been an improvement in 1934, because purchases by the Dominions 
fell to an extraordinarily low level in 1931. 

If one took those three small countries, Norway, Sweden and 
Denmark, one would find that, in spite of the tremendous fall in prices, 
the purchases by them from the United Kingdom in 1934 were exactly 
the same in value as in 1929. There was a very fair trade balance 
between that group of countries and the United Kingdom. Whereas 
purchases from the Dominions amounted to about £140 million, while 
their purchases from the United Kingdom amounted to about {60 
million, so that there was a pretty fair margin towards covering that 
international indebtedness which had been referred to. 

Two years ago trade agreements were concluded which were carried 
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through with a great deal of opposition in other countries, and he 
wondered what was going to happen when they came up for revision. 
There was nothing which the United Kingdom disliked more than dis- 
crimination. At Geneva the Dominions were represented as nations, 
and yet for trade purposes the United Kingdom took shelter behind a 
perfectly proper legal claim that the Empire should be considered as 
one State. The effect on the trade of other countries was nevertheless 
the same as discrimination. 


Mr. W. H. AYLEs said that the real difficulty with regard to the 
Ottawa Agreements was that while everybody knew what they wanted, 
nobody knew what everybody ought to have. He wanted to refer 
particularly to Mr. Hodson’s fifth point in his ideal economic policy, 
as he felt that the biggest need in formulating an Imperial economic 
policy was the appointment of an Imperial Commission to go into the 
whole question of the resources of the Empire and the needs of the 
Empire in a comprehensive way. 

He did not believe with the last speaker that it was possible to go 
back. When the Government decided to place the United Kingdom 
upon a tariff basis in 1931 they entirely altered the situation. If he 
had been asked in 1930 whether he thought Ottawa was an excellent 
proposal he would have said No; in the light of 1930 he would have 
said that it meant a step back, but in the light of 1934 he would say 
that it meant a step forward, at any rate to the extent of bringing the 
United Kingdom and the Dominions together to consider the one 
thing that in the near future was likely to bring peace of any kind into 
the economic relations of the Empire. 


Mr. Mackay said that he came from Australia, and would like to 
discuss particularly points 1, 2 and 3 of Mr. Hodson’s policy. He 
thought that that policy was too ideal to be considered and would like 
to suggest an alternative policy which was more in keeping with the 
facts. 

Under point 2, Mr. Hodson had suggested that there should be 
no dumping. He did not think that was practicable in view of the 
nature and development of the Dominions. In Australia during the 
last ten years every party had supported the sugar bounty in Queens- 
land, and the same thing applied to the butter and dried-fruit industry 
in New South Wales. To suggest no dumping as a feature of Empire 
policy as things were was out of keeping with what was practicable, at 
least as far as Australia was concerned. 

The next thing he would suggest was a revision of tariff duties 
throughout the Dominions, but how could one, in the light of Ottawa, 
expect that the Dominions were going to be any more true to the 
ideal which was circulated then? The Australian Tariff Board had 
ingeniously said that the application of reduced duties only applied 
with regard to those imposed in future and did not relate to those 
already in existence. Then what about the cotton industry? No one 
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could describe the cotton industry in Australia as being necessary and 
substantial, and yet the Government had been unwilling to revise duties 
in connection with that industry which had no justification. 

He suggested that it was clear from their experience of the fate of the 
binding agreements of Ottawa, that the Dominions were not prepared to 
revise their tariff duties unless they got something more concrete than 
they got at Ottawa. Two points must be faced : first, that there was a 
feeling of youth and nationalism amongst the Dominions which wanted 
to be self-supporting, and secondly, that a policy of free trade, as 
adumbrated in point 1, committed the Dominions to the position that 
their prosperity would always depend upon the price the United King- 
dom was going to give them for their goods. Australia in 1928 got 
£140 million sterling for wheat and £70 million in 1930. They were not 
going to have an economic policy which resulted in a drop in their 
national income of 50 per cent. The alternative policy he wanted to 
suggest was a definite bargaining between the Dominions and Great 
Britain. In Australia the Government was controlled by the manu- 
facturers. Both parties were tariff parties because only in that way 
could they get sufficient support. Unless something drastic were done 
to show the Dominions that they had got to reduce their tariffs in order 
to sell their goods abroad there would never be any solution of the 
dilemma they had been discussing or any satisfactory Imperial economic 
policy. 

He could only speak of one Dominion, but so far as Australia was 
concerned, what they wanted, say with regard to wool, was a certain 
minimum price, because that meant security, which was what they 
desired. During the last three years imports of Australian meat and 
wheat had increased in volume though not in terms of money, and he 
suggested that Great Britain should enter into a binding agreement 
with Australia to take the whole of her primary products at a fair 
price, in return for which Australia should take the same amount in 
value of United Kingdom manufactured goods, and reduce her scale of 
duties accordingly. It was time we called the bluff of modern de- 
mocracies with regard to tariffs. So long as there were democracies in 
Australia, Canada and South Africa, so long would government policy 
be determined by electoral facts, at any rate that was so in Australia 
with regard to tariffs. 


Mr. MACKINTOSH said that he came from Canada. There had been 
a danger in the last few years of attempting to legislate in terms of 
crisis, to lay down Imperial and other economic policies of long range 
in terms of short-term facts. To say that the trade of the world or even 
of the Empire could be restored in terms of barter was to go back cen- 
turies. Even in a democracy the demand of the people was that some 
greater degree of reason should enter into their economic policy. 
In Canada, for example, he thought that there was a distinct change 
of opinion in favour of lower tariffs which was likely to influence which- 
ever political party held power during the next two or three years. 
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In one respect the Ottawa Agreements were unfortunate because the 
time at which they were negotiated was a time at which they had least 
chance of success. Certainly as far as Canada was concerned they had 
almost doubled their tariffs, and the Government was not unnaturally 
reluctant to reduce them in a short time. But Mr. Baldwin and the 
Dominion Prime Minister were not so far apart from every point of 
view. Both wanted the freedom of the other’s market. 

He did not think that an Imperial economic policy could be pro- 
duced by any Imperial Commission. It must be a matter of negotia- 
tion between the self-governing unities of the Empire, and there could 
be no Imperial Economic Board as suggested, though there might be 
investigation in different quarters, and there might be a willingness on 
the part of the different members of the Empire, for political as well as 
for economic reasons, to adopt some measure of common policy with 
those countries to which they were related by ties of race and with 
whom they could discuss economic matters more freely. 

The policy laid down by Mr. Baldwin was undoubtedly the proper 
Imperial economic policy in the long run and did not differ very greatly 
from the one which the speaker had outlined, but it could not be 
achieved within a few years of an economic crisis. Tariffs and quotas 
in the last few years had been matters of economic fear, and only as 
some measure of security came back would there be a relaxation of 
tension. In the upward trend which was now taking place in business 
there was an opportunity for a more reasonable view of economic policy 
within the Empire. 


Question : Did the speaker think that the restriction on agri- 
cultural output which he had proposed was practically possible, and 
was there any community in the Empire with the necessary economic 
discipline? Could he relate Imperial economic policy to the Scandi- 
navian countries already mentioned and to the Argentine Republic ? 


SiR OsBoRNE MANCE said that, as they had heard the opinion of 
several different parts of the Dominions on Imperial economic policy, 
it might be of interest if he mentioned that, shortly after the Ottawa 
Agreements, he was lunching with a prominent German banker in 
Berlin, who expressed the view that Ottawa was a turning-point of vital 
importance to the British Empire, the beginning of a series of confer- 
ences which would lead to a consolidated Empire economic system. 
It was interesting to know what a foreigner thought of Ottawa and of 
the general trend of British economic policy. 


Mr. J. I. Piccorr said that he knew a good many of the statesmen 
and others who were at Ottawa who said that they prayed every night 
that there would never be another Ottawa Conference. For that 
reason he directed attention to the speech of their Canadian friend, 
which seemed to be very much more realistic and sound than most 
they had heard that evening. One had only to hear remarks similar 
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to those of their Australian friend to realise what an almost impossible 
task it was to lay down a hard-and-fast Imperial policy. The 
Dominions expected to be able to ship to the United Kingdom almost 
their entire output, he gathered, irrespective of the size of the market, 
irrespective of the fact that in order to sell abroad the United Kingdom 
had to buy abroad and must therefore reserve certain sections of her 
market for her other very good customers ; irrespective, for example, 
of the fact that Japan was one of Australia’s most valuable customers 
and would expect to sell, herself, in Australia; irrespective of the fact 
that the Dominions were increasing secondary industries to a most 
alarming extent. In steel, for instance, the United Kingdom found 
itself being excluded from each Dominion in turn. 

What was the solution, except a short-time policy to parcel out the 
United Kingdom market to those nations of the world who could give 
her the best return, obviously giving the first offer to her own kith and 
kin ? 


MR. Cyrit GILL referred to the question whether there was sufficient 
economic discipline to impose restrictions, and said that in June 1934 
there had been held in London a conference of Empire fruit-growers. 
He had been secretary of the Conference and therefore could speak with 
knowledge. At that Conference the Australian, New Zealand and 
Canadian fruit producers had voluntarily agreed to undertake very 
substantial restrictions in their output for the forthcoming years and 
were loyally carrying out their obligations. There wasa certain amount 
of heart-burning, it was true, but there was general agreement that 
restriction, however unpleasant it might be for the individual grower, 
was the best course to adopt, taking a far-sighted view. There was at 
any rate one industry, relatively a small one compared with certain 
others, which had the economic discipline to enforce and to carry out 
restriction. 


QuEsTION: Had the speaker deliberately excluded the Crown 
Colonies from the orbit of his remarks ? 


Mr. Hopson, in reply, said that there was not much left for him to 
say after his critics had attacked each other. Mr. Mackay’s system 
of offering, presumably several years beforehand, a price for Australia’s 
produce, whether a limited quantity or everything she produced, was a 
great deal more unreal, in view of the changing circumstances of 
economic life, than his own ambitious and admittedly ideal guide for 
tariff policy and for policy in respect of quantitative restriction. (A 
Member interjected that this policy was adopted for wool during the 
War, to which Mr. Hodson replied that in the War all were socialists, 
and given a socialist economy a great many of these problems would 
become materially easier to solve, though of course a socialist economy 
would create problems of its own.) His sketch of an ideal Imperial 
economic policy was not intended as something which immediately 
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or in ten years’ time would convince the Australian democracy or even 
the democracy of this country. He thought there ought to be a 
standard to which we could repair. 

He agreed with Mr. Mackintosh that conditions were not so difficult 
in Canada asin Australia. In Canada the United Kingdom had had the 
misfortune at Ottawa to meet the most protectionist Administration 
that had been in office for many years. Even in Australia, although 
the swing of the political pendulum after Ottawa had gone towards the 
Labour party, the result had been to bring into a controlling position a 
party interested in the reduction of tariffs. There was also the question 
of constitutional relations in Australia, which was putting very serious 
pressure on all aspects of political and economic policy. 

Since his Imperial economic policy was an ideal one it was not 
necessary to contrast it with any practical policy that might be pursued 
at the actual moment in relation to foreign countries, except in so far 
as that policy would be incompatible with his principles. He did not 
think there was anything in those principles to prevent the United 
Kingdom from pursuing either a liberal or a protectionist policy towards’ 
other countries. 

In reply to Sir Karl Knudsen, he would say that although the 
Ottawa Agreements did produce an appreciable improvement in 
Empire trade, even after allowing for other general factors, their total 
result, in his personal opinion, was not beneficial to United Kingdom 
trade in comparison with what might have happened had a more 
liberal international policy unhindered by commitments to the 
Dominions been pursued. 

The question of the United Kingdom’s receipts from interest and 
dividends and other invisible receipts from the Dominions was very 
much tied up with the other question, whether the United Kingdom 
could afford his policy. Figures had been quoted of the United King- 
dom’s international trade since 1929, but he would draw attention to 
another fact, namely, that the United Kingdom’s invisible exports 
had suffered as severe a decline, if not more severe, than her visible 
exports; certainly the balance of invisible transactions had been 
affected by the slump, and by restrictions on trade and finance arising 
out of the slump, far more seriously than the balance on visible 
trade. From this he drew the conclusion that, in spite of any pressure 
there might seem to be on her visible balance, the interest of the 
United Kingdom was in the liberation of world trade, which would 
enable her to gain more from shipping and financial services and other 
invisible receipts. 

With regard to the Crown Colonies, there was a distinction in prin- 
ciple, not only because the United Kingdom had a more or less decisive 
voice in the determination of their tariff policy, but also because she 
was finally responsible for the political administration of those countries. 
However much she might like to adjust their economic policies in her 
own interests, or in the interests of the Empire as a whole, she had to 
consider first the political implications of her policy and, in the case of 
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native territories, the paramount interests of the native populations 
whom she governed. For that reason it was exceedingly difficult to 
draw into one picture a policy which could be pursued towards the 
Crown Colonies and a policy which could be pursued in cooperation 
with the British Dominions. 

He would like to conclude by insisting on the cooperative character 
of any Imperial economic policy. This did not mean that it should be 
decided upon, or carried out, or even recommended from time to time 
by an Imperial Economic Board. That was not what he suggested. 
What he suggested was that there should be a national ministerial 
council linking up all the factors involved, and that this council itself 
should be guided by such discussions as were possible from 
time to time between the different self-governing members of the 
Commonwealth. 
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I. SHACKLED DIPLOMACY: THE PERMANENT FACTORS OF FOREIGN 
POLIcIES OF NATIONS. By Michael Demiashkevich, Ph.D. 
1934. (New York: Barnes and Noble. 8vo. 238 pp. $2.50.) 

Botu by its good features and its bad features this book brings in 
question the purpose and the method of historical study in England 
and the United States. At present almost all advanced study con- 
sists in initiation into historical research, that is to say, the discovery 
and presentation of facts. The “ philosophy of history,”’ the per- 
ception of its processes and their interpretation to increase man’s 
understanding of man—these things still occur furtively, but are 
regarded as frivolous by “ serious students’’; no provision is made 
for them in academic curricula, which are, in fact, concerned with 
“historiography ”’ rather than history. Professor Demiashkevich 
has written a “ philosophy ”’ of the last three-quarters of a century of 
diplomacy, but he has felt constrained to adopt the method which 
has been perfected for historiography. 

He has, therefore, devoted 63 pages (pp. 131-193) out of 238 to a 
narrative of diplomacy. This has enabled him to use the Grosse 
Politik, the Documents Diplomatiques Frangais and the British 
Documents on the Origins of the War, in other words, to base a portion 
of the book upon primary sources and thus claim that it is a “ serious 
historical work ’’ in the sense usually understood by that phrase now- 
adays. Regarded in isolation the narrative is excellent; it follows 
for the most part Bourgeois and Hauser, but extensive quotations 
from documents are given and many of these are of great interest and 
have escaped the attention of Langer. Nevertheless, the narrative 
seriously hinders the clear development of the philosophy, which is 
the real purpose of the book. Hence it seems very probable that the 
narrative and its documentation are included as a defence against 
the accusation of superficiality, so glibly made against books con- 
taining ideas by those whose minds are unable to compass matter less 
palpable than facts. 

As a whole the philosophy is not notably creative, although it 
is more profound than the historical distillations of the journalists 
who have recently been filling the gap left by historians. The theme 
is that nationalism is a derivative of primitive animism, and the im- 
morality of diplomacy is therefore largely inevitable: the League of 
Nations, though useful, is merely a piece of diplomatic machinery, and 
the best hope for the future of the nations lies in gradual elimination 



















































of international hatred by the method of Kulturkunde, the teaching to 
the young of the true nature of the genius of other nations. This is a 
variant of the liberal theory that education is the instrument with 
which to dispel barbarism; it is no mean thesis and, even in the space 
and structure of this book, much is achieved. The section on French 
political mysticism (pp. 77-89) is an admirable exposition, and the 
nature of the League of Nations (treated pp. 204-222) as a political 
phenomenon is very clear in the light of Professor Demiashkevich’s 
philosophy. 

On the other hand, German political mysticism is not intelligible 
without an account of the Prussianisation of Germany, of the Eastern- 
European character of the Prussian State and the influence upon it of 
its proximity to the Slavonic countries. Professor Demiashkevich 
does not give much prominence to Slavophilism and Panslavism in 
Russia; it is at least permissible to doubt his assertion that Russian 
diplomacy has been influenced less by political mysticism than by the 
alien character of the Russian dynasty and government. It is doubtful 
too whether Russia abandoned her hostility to Japan only because 
Japan became accommodating after 1906 (see pp. 33-36). Likewise 
to prove that statesmen took pains to justify their diplomacy before 
public opinion after 1815 does not prove that they omitted to do so 
before 1815. In the narrative there occur a few flights of fancy which 
ought to have been resisted; for example, that Bismarck secured the 
occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina for Austria in 1878 “in order 
to keep the continental road to Asia Minor open for the future expansion 
of Germany via Austria” (p. 135) seems to proceed rather from the 
imagination of Professor Demiashkevich than from that of Bismarck. 

Other criticisms may also be made. Chapter II, “‘ Revanche,”’ is 
an awkward hotchpot, containing much elementary matter, which, if it 
deserves mention at all, should not be associated with revanche. Proper 
names only appear in the index, whereas in a philosophical work 
surely there is need of some key-words to important theories? A 
bibliography would have been useful, especially in connection with 

political mysticism. There are a number of typographical errors; 
“ Bismark ”’ is the most original of these. 

It remains to draw attention to the use of quotation as an impor- 
tant vehicle of the philosophy itself. This too arises, no doubt, from 
a desire to make the book follow current practice as closely as possible, 
although here the result is on the whole good. There is too much and 
too lengthy quotation, but that does not alter the fact that much of 
the quotation is excellent ; perhaps the best is a quotation from Anatole 
France’s Message of the French Village to its Children on pp. 88-89. 
The depth and breadth of cultural background revealed by the choice 
of material to quote again causes regret that the author subsequently 
ran for cover behind the three great series of diplomatic documents. 
If every school of history were divided in function between the 
philosophy of history and historiography, then the philosophy might 
become a “ serious study ” and Professor Demiashkevich and his kind 
would not be forced to ape the scholasticism of the uninspired. 

RUSHTON COULBORN. 


2. THE NATURE OF CAPITALIST CRISES. By John Strachey. 1935. 
(London: Gollancz. 8vo. 384 pp. 10s. 6d.) 

Mr. JOHN STRACHEY has written a book that resembles the curate’s 

egg. It goes without saying that it is a highly intelligent book. A 
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long time has gone by since Mr. Strachey followed a pamphlet of Sir 
Oswald Mosley’s, entitled Revolution by Reason, by a book of the 
same title. Much has changed since Mr. Strachey pointed out the 
obligation of all reasonable men to join the New Party. He has since 
pointed out the obligation of all honest men to adopt a revolutionary 
communist policy. The implication of this present book is that the 
incisive discussion of the capitalist system here put forward leads to this 
same revolutionary conclusion. That inference is quite illegitimate. 

This book is a presentation of the Marxist analysis in an easily 
digestible form, set out with an intellectual hauteur that is Mr. Strachey’s 
own and coupled with a telling criticism of Mr. Cole’s recent popular 
exposition of Marx in modern dress. Mr. Strachey occasionally con- 
tradicts himself flatly. On the whole, however, and taken apart from 
the creature it may hatch, the egg is a surprisingly good one. 

Whether or not Mr. Strachey’s work is marked by what the 
Spectator calls ‘‘ radiant scientific effrontery ” or merits the enthusiastic 
commendation of the Conservative Premier of Canada, I should like 
to place a copy on the breakfast-table of every economist and business 
man of my acquaintance. The questions of Marx, re-presented with 
vigour and general appeal by Messrs. Strachey and Gollancz, have got 
to be answered with more energy and acumen than has been displayed 
hitherto. In the alternative, two hundred and fifty years of nominal 
civic peace in Great Britain is at an end. GEORGE E. G. CATLIN. 


3*. WaR—iTs CuRSE AND CurRE. By William Leighton Grane. 
1935. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 164 pp. 4s. 6d.) 

HALuGA transformed the granary of the East into a sandy desert 
and he built 70,000 skulls into a pyramid at Baghdad. Abdur Rahman, 
the Afghan, captured 2000 prisoners and blinded them with lime. 
The Thirty Years’ War left Central Europe in a state of misery more 
hopeless by far than that which has prevailed there since the Armistice 
of 1918. In fact, war has always been a curse and in each age it has no 
doubt appeared specially hateful. It seems to Canon Grane a greater 
curse than ever because it threatens, with weapons scientifically 
perfected for the indiscriminate slaughter of our enlarged numbers, 
a form of civilisation and a standard of life finer than any of older days. 
This, however, is only a matter of form. The higher standards have 
always been menaced by the lower, the “ haves ”’ by the “ have nots.”’ 
While agreeing, therefore, with the author that war is a curse, we sug- 
gest that it stands, relatively to other curses, in its former place. 

As to the cure, Canon Grane faces facts bravely. He realises the 
impotence of disarmament conferences, the futility of attempts to 
humanise war and the impossibility of an international air force. He 
pins his faith, as perhaps the majority of thinkers are doing to-day, 
on collective action. Not, however, on economic sanctions, nor on an 
empty hope of military action through the League, but on a pact 
between powerful nations to act forcibly together against an aggressor. 

Just as, however, the curse has been shown to be no novelty, so 
it is with the cure. William Penn, the Quaker, suggested it and so 
did the Abbé de Saint-Pierre. Yet the three centuries intervening 
between them and Hitler have furnished no example of collective 
action applied successfully to the prevention of a major war. To see, 
therefore, in collective action a certain cure is to encourage unfounded 
optimism. The pact under consideration at the moment may well 
founder in a sea of discussion as to whether it shall be regional, 
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European or universal; or, if accepted, may be wrecked by conditions 
wholly unforeseen at the time of inauguration. 

Canon Grane is quite right, however. War is a curse, and the best 
hope of its prevention lies in collective action. We must plan accord- 
ingly. In the meantime the League can pursue its proper line of im- 
proving international relations by cultivating good-will, arbitration 
and every form of social and cultural contact among its members. 

H. ROWAN-ROBINSON. 


4*. Is WAR OBSOLETE? By the Rev. Dr. Raven. 1935. (London: 
Allen and Unwin. Cr. 8vo. 183 pp. 4s. 6d.) 

5*. THE CHRISTIAN’S ALTERNATIVE TO War. By the Rev. Leyton 
Richards. 1935. (London: Student Christian Movement 
Press. 8vo. 125 pp. Is.) 

6*. THE CHRISTIAN’S CONTRIBUTION TO PEACE. By the Rev. Leyton 
Richards. 1935. (London: Student Christian Movement Press. 
Cr. 8vo. 160 pp. 4s.) 

CANON RAVEN’s book is so thoroughly sincere that it seems harsh 
to criticise it as inconclusive. He is no doctrinaire pacifist : he served 
in the trenches, and recognises the good, as well as the evil, in war; 
but it is contrary to the Christian ideal, and he is struggling through 
the darkness to find an alternative, to attain perfection while patiently 
accepting the imperfections of human nature. War, he conceives, 
may once have been necessary, and even right. It may have been 
defensible in 1914; but evolution is moving rapidly, and the evolu- 
tionary case against war is that it subjects a highly organised creature 
to disintegrating conditions; in other words, that it reverts to primitive 
methods for the conduct of modern life. Canon Raven would assent 
to the internationalising of force until such time as the world discovers 
the path of reconciliation by the bringing of all men into one Church 
of Christ. But in the duty of working for peace “a peculiar obligation 
rests upon the churches; their failure to respond . . . is probably 
the heaviest count in the indictment now being generally brought 
against institutional religion.’”” Yet while to so many among us the 
Church, as the writer pungently puts it, “ still seems synonymous with 
Pleasant Sunday Afternoons or mysterious creeds and sacraments,” 
its reforming power will remain atrophied. It must be challenged 
to undertake some definite work for peace, something which will bring 
to its followers the savour of romance which Canon Raven believes 
is of the essence of the Christian ethic. 


Mr. Leyton Richards takes up this challenge. He is a confirmed 
pacifist, with no use even for an international police. “ Killing,” 
he argues, “like all short cuts to moral ends, is a hasty evasion of 
Christian responsibility. It does not even attempt to solve the knotty 
problem of meeting and overcoming evil; it merely pushes the problem 
off on to the hands of God!” Holding this view, he sketched out 
some tasks for pacifists in his smaller book when it was originally 
published in 1929. On being urged by both critics and friends to 
develop his theme, he has now produced the larger book. Starting 
from his conviction that Nationalism (which he somewhat laboriously 
endeavours to define) is, rather than Capitalism, the enemy of peace 
in the world to-day, Mr. Richards insists that nationalism must be 
replaced by a patriotic internationalism imbued with the spirit which 
holds together the United States of America and the British Common- 
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wealth. Thereupon disarmament will follow: the distinction between 
great Powers and little Powers will vanish; law will supersede war; 
and territorial jealousies will be abated by “the transfer of all the 
non-self-governing portions of the great empires to the Mandates 
Commission of the League,” while the strategic points and water-ways 
of the world will be handed over to the control of an international 
commission. This, says Mr. Richards, is the programme to which 
the Christian should work, by labouring to mould public opinion and 
to alter human conduct, even if he cannot alter human nature. The 
case is set out with a fullness and clarity which make the book an 
admirable manual for those who would be glad to do practical work 
for peace, and to organise support for the League. MESTON. 


7*, CLASHING TIDES OF CoLouR. By Lothrop Stoddard. 1935. 
(London: Scribners. 8vo. 414 pp. 10s. 6d.) 

In this book Mr. Lothrop Stoddard surveys some of the problems 
that beset the world in these troubled times and endeavours to interpret 
the tendencies of present conditions and to explain the effect of the 
machine civilisation of the West upon the economic, social and political 
state of the whole world. 

Recent developments, he states, have upset the balance between 
the East and the West. For the last four hundred years the basis 
of world politics has been the ascendancy of the white peoples of 
Europe and their off-shoots in America. Up to the Great War Western 
peoples kept their faith in the nineteenth-century gospel of automatic 
progress. That faith the War has effectively destroyed. War and 
revolution have assailed our entire political, economic, and social 
order, and no institution and no ideal has been immune from attack. 
While science has made theoretically possible a higher level of economic 
well-being than the world has ever known, and although it is generally 
recognised that the practical benefits of an economically united and 
efficiently run world would be enormous, yet, owing to the insurgence 
of a hypertrophied nationalism, never has that goal appeared to be 
more remote than it appears to-day. 

The most serious consequence of the War, however, is the disap- 
pearance of the moral prestige of Western civilisation and the denial 
of its spiritual and intellectual standards of value. Men are seeking 
in vain for a better and more stable era. 

East and West, Mr. Stoddard goes on to say, are to-day subject 
to the same process of disintegration though at different speeds and 
in different ways. The West has lost its former sense of solidarity 
and the East is being literally ‘‘ Balkanised ” by the impact of Western 
mechanistic civilisation and by new ideas such as nationalism and 
communism. 

Chapter II deals with Russia’s secession from Europe’s comity 
of nations. Although there are no precedents upon which to base 
an opinion as to the ultimate success of the Bolshevik experiment, 
the author considers that Russia’s secession is irrevocable. 

Chapter IV contains a general survey of racial conditions in Central 
and South America. The author points out that Latin America 
never wholly belonged to the white world. Over large areas long- 
repressed indigenous elements are now threatening to submerge the 
white man and white civilisation. 

Racially, Latin America may be divided into three zones in which 
the characteristics are widely different. Argentina, Chile and Uruguay 
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in the extreme south are the only States in which the population 
is thoroughly “ white.” In the north, stretching from Mexico to Peru, 
is a retrogressive Indianised zone; and adjacent to it are two unstable 
regions—Brazil and the Caribbean—peopled by a mixture of races. 
In the block from Mexico to Peru, white blood and white civilisation 
alike are on the decline. A new revolutionary phase is coming as 
the result of which the indigenous Indians may ultimately gain control. 
As the Indians show little aptitude for Western civilisation an 
Indianised block from Mexico to Peru would be a backward area 
with small resisting power. It would offer a tempting opportunity 
for Asiatic expansion on a large scale; and if the white man stands 
aside, that opportunity will almost inevitably be seized. 

Asia is menaced with dissolution. Throughout Asia races hitherto 
resigned or sullenly submissive are planning to throw off white control. 
There is widespread disillusionment regarding Western political 
institutions, culture and ideals; but the old Orient has gone, never to 
return. The mechanistic Western civilisation has caused a fivefold 
revolution—political, economic, social, cultural and religious. The 
author touches on the problem of over-population (an important 
factor in the present crisis), which he points out is largely due to 
Western influence in diminishing the checks on the growth of population 
caused by war, pestilence, famine and gross misgovernment. 

In Japan, almost the only example of political progress in Asia, 
there is increasing unbalance and disharmony. In Mr. Stoddard’s 
opinion, the discontent and unrest are so acute and widespread that 
unless the situation is unexpectedly eased, breaking-point cannot 
be far off. 

India’s future, in the author’s opinion, is also gloomy. If the 
British connection endures, order will be maintained; but British rule 
in India cannot cure India of its basic ills, because it is and must 
be alien and aloof. Should the British leave, India would revert to 
anarchy even worse than that which followed the collapse of the 
Mogul Empire two hundred years ago. 

In Africa, in the coastal belt between the Mediterranean and the 
Sahara, the ten million Arabs and Berbers are being welded by a 
blend of religious fervour and hatred of alien rulers into a strong 
nationalism which may endanger France’s position in Northern Africa. 
South of the Sahara and throughout tropical Africa the primitive 
tribal societies are crumbling under the impact of Western civilisation. 
There is, however, little possibility of a concerted native revolt on a 
large scale. South of the Mediterranean coastal belt, white civilisa- 
tion in Africa will go forward destroying and creating. 

The Islamic world is in a state of transition. A Mohammedan 
revival springing from Islam’s own vitality is now in progress and is 
producing important effects, although it is hampered by much narrow- 
mindedness and fanaticism. Everywhere there is hatred of European 
civilisation and ways of life. 

Communism has not yet swept the East, but the communist 
threat remains. Oriental unrest offers a fertile ground for com- 
munist propaganda. If Asia should adopt communism the immediate 
result would not be the establishment of communistic states, but chaos, 
barbarism and the wrecking of Oriental civilisation and culture. 

Mr. Stoddard observes that the ultimate goal of most internationalist 
thinkers is a world-wide federation powerful enough to impose its 
decisions. But science and psychology alike point to the inexpediency 
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and impossibility of eliminating racial differences by the amalgamation 
of races. The balance of scientific evidence shows that the mis- 
cegenation of races far apart physically and temperamentally leads to 
a disastrous deterioration of the quality of their progeny. No solution 
of the problem of exaggerated nationalism is therefore to be found in 
this direction. Moreover, as Professor Tosey has pointed out, the 
destruction of rational and racial loyalties would merely serve to bring 
about the breaking apart of mankind into new groups based, perhaps, 
upon economic interests. Between those groups the struggle would 
continue in a form more bitter and more disastrous than the present 
struggle between nations and races. 

In endeavouring to draw conclusions as to the future course of 
events the author expresses the opinion that mankind has entered 
upon a period of transition the outcome of which is uncertain. Time 
alone will show how, when and to what extent Western civilisation 
will be adopted by the East, and how Western man will accommodate 
himself to the mechanistic civilisation which he has created. But 
Mr. Stoddard feels that there are hopeful signs that Western man is 
preparing to redress the lack of balance and that a more spiritual age 
is dawning for the modern world. He does not state on what 
foundation these hopes are based. ge R-0: 


8*. THE Wor.p As I See It. By Albert Einstein. Translated 
by Alan Harris. 1935. (London: John Lane. Demy 8vo. 
214 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


NEARLY one-half of this book is caviare to the general and must 
have been very difficult to translate: the mathematical theory, for 
example, of tea-leaves in a cup, or the description of how Kepler 
arrived at the shape of the earth's orbit. The larger half is a collection 
of papers, letters and jottings illustrative of the great scientist’s out- 
look on some of the problems of life. They give an impression of 
almost whimsical simplicity (e.g., regarding the economics of over- 
production) combined with a happy idealism and a passionate love 
of Nature. Einstein describes himself as a solitary creature, a mystic 
with democracy as his politics and militarism as his anathema. Ina 
sense he claims to be a deeply religious man: he has no belief in an 
anthropomorphic God, punishing or rewarding man for predestined 
acts; but he lives “‘ in rapturous amazement at the harmony of natural 
law, which reveals an intelligence of such superiority that, compared 
with it, all the systematic thinking and acting of human beings is an 
utterly insignificant reflection.” There are flashes of humour too, 
as in his reflections on interviewers, and in his ‘‘ Reply to the Women 
of America.” The Nazi movement is not mentioned; but there is 
an interesting analysis of the Jewish mind and ideals. MESTON. 


g*. THE FRUSTRATION OF SCIENCE. By Sir Daniel Hall, J. G. 
Crowther, J. D. Bernal, V. H. Mottram, Enid Charles, P. W. 
Gorer and P. M. S. Blackett, with a Foreword by Prof. F. 
Soddy. 1935. (London: George Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 
144 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

THE argument running through this collection of essays is that 
present scientific knowledge, which is capable of feeding, clothing and 
housing the population of the world in comfort without any increase 
in the amount of labour expended, is prevented from exerting its 
beneficent influence by a money economy and by political considera- 
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tions which ignore science. Sir Daniel Hall, in the most interesting 
essay in the volume, points out that agricultural investigators have 
been hailed as benefactors when they have increased the fertility of 
the soil and the yield of crops, but that at the present day nations 
are restricting output and in some instances deliberately destroying 
the products of the soil, as in the burning of wheat and coffee, the 
ploughing in of cotton and tobacco, and the wholesale slaughtering 
of pigs. At the same time, in the interests of national self-sufficiency, 
other countries are encouraging the cultivation of crops which could 
be grown more cheaply and efficiently elsewhere, and artificial barriers 
between producers and consumers are everywhere increasing. Other 
writers urge that science is largely turned from its proper purpose by 
the conversion of every new discovery where possible into an instru- 
ment of warfare. The scientific investigator has no control over the 
uses to which his work is put, and one aim of this volume is to call 
the attention of scientific workers to their responsibility for such 
uses. Several of the authors take the view that one nation has taken 
the right road, and that in the U.S.S.R. science is employed for social 
purposes as nowhere else, but the argument is not very convincing, 
and Professor Soddy, in his preface to the collection, maintains that 
it is not enough for science to look to a new master, but that the public 
should acknowledge its real masters, those who are concerned with 
the production of real wealth and not with the manufacture of debt. 
The book is deliberately provocative, but will repay careful study. 
C. H. DEscuH. 


Io. JUDAISM AS A CIVILISATION : Towards a Reconstruction of Ameri- 
can Jewish Life. By Mordecai M. Kaplan. 1934. (New York 
and London: Macmillan. 8vo. xiv + 200 pp. 2Is.) 


Dr. KAPLAN has been the head of a Jewish Teachers’ Institute in 
New York, a teacher of Homiletics at the Jewish Theological Seminary, 
and the organiser ofa society in America for theadvancement of Judaism. 
He has felt for years that Judaism is a problem, that if it is to survive 
in modern conditions it must undergo a radical reinterpretation and 
reconstruction. He has set himself in this book to “ formulate the 
ideology ” which he considers necessary for the salvation of the ancient 
faith. 

Broadly his point of view is that the outlook of the Jewish leaders 
in the last century, the period of civil emancipation, was wrong. They 
sought to denationalise Judaism and turn it into a religious creed. 
Those who held to the orthodox life and wished to maintain all the 
minute prescriptions of the Rabbinical law were equally at fault. If 
Judaism is to be a living force in the young generation, it must be 
interpreted and accepted as a civilisation, as an outlook on the whole 
of life, calling for a certain social conduct, a certain outlook on inter- 
national relations as well as the maintenance of a certain way of life. 

Palestine as the Jewish national spiritual centre must have its 
distinctive place in that civilisation. It is the symbol of the Jewish 
renaissance and the centre of the Jewish civilisation. Nationalism, 
as Dr. Kaplan sees it, is essentially cultural, and it is for the Jew to 
exemplify and spread that higher conception of nationalism and the 
international outlook which is essential for the peace of the world. It 
is part of his civilisation that he should throw in his lot with ali move- 
ments to further social justice and universal peace. 

The book is written with transparent earnestness and wide know- 
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ledge. What is lacking in the new presentation of Judaism, perhaps, 
is a simple, instinctive sense of religion. It is fundamental in Dr. 
Kaplan’s conception that to survive Judaism must become complex, 
and he sets out a programme of “‘a maximum of Jewishness.” The 
universal religions, however, have been essentially simple; and it is 
likely that to hold the enthusiasm of masses of men they must remain 
simple in their appeal. 

The book then is stimulating rather than convincing. It is written 
primarily for the American public and is couched in an American social 
jargon which is often strange to the English reader. But its theme and 
its argument are of interest to all concerned with Judaism and the 
Jewish people. N. BENTWICH. 


11. THE MAKING OF THE MODERN JEW. By Milton Steinberg. 1934. 
(London: Routledge. 8vo. vii+ 279 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


TuIs is an excellent book. It traces the history of the Jews from 
the Diaspora to the present day. The author points out with great 
force that the ghettoes preserved the Jews in medieval conditions, 
socially, economically, and intellectually, right up to the French 
Revolution, when the walls of the ghettoes were everywhere destroyed 
at a blow and their inhabitants found themselves free and often forced 
to mix with a world of whose existence, of whose science, culture, 
organisation and achievements—the growth of three hundred years 
they had been totally unaware and which they now had to assimilate 
ina generation. This violent and unique experience, together with the 
centuries-old conditions imposed by their Christian masters on the 
occupations that Jews had and had not been allowed to follow, 
sufficiently explains all the characteristics generally attributed to Jews. 

Mr. Steinberg shows how persecution has always tended to intensify 
Jewish consciousness and unity, and assimilation to diminish them, 
although the emanicipation of the last hundred years has not brought 
all that was hoped. He foresees a renaissance of Jewish consciousness, 
and if the Zionist experiment succeeds, he believes that Palestine 
may become a spiritual and cultural fountain-head for Jews all over the 
world. The alternative is a Jew nominally assimilated, actually lost 
to his own origins and culture and people, and rejected if not persecuted 
by the lands of his adoption. RICHARD PYKE. 


12. LA SITUATION ECONOMIQUE DES JUIFS DEPUIS LA GUERRE 
MonpIALE. By Jacob Lestchinsky. [Comité des Délégations 
Juives, Cahiers 11-14.] 1934. (Paris: Rousseau. 8vo. 
I5I pp-) | 

Tus treatise, which is admirably produced and very thorough in 
its analysis, tells the terrible story of the plight of the Jews of Eastern 
and Central Europe to whom the last century, with its breakdown of 
feudalism and partial adherence to free trade and liberalism, now 
seems a golden age. The extremes of post-War nationalism, Fascism 
of varying degrees of intensity, State capitalism, and the stoppage of 
emigration have combined to bring disaster upon the Jews in this 
area, who form about 50 per cent. of the Jews in the world. The 

Corporate State, regulating and organising an increasing proportion 

of the economic life of its citizens, leaves little room for the individual- 

istic activities in which Jews have generally found their vocations, and 
gives ample opportunity for those who wish to prevent the entry of 

Jews into the only enterprises which offer any security or prospects. 
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The author deals fully with the German situation, but he clearly 
shows that the position of Jews in many neighbouring countries is 
hardly any better—a fact which is generally obscured by the dramatic 
and sensational aspects of Nazi anti-semitism. 

The book contains remarkably interesting statistics as to population 
and economic distribution. Two significant facts are that in the last 
hundred years the Jewish population increased five-fold, whilst the 
world’s population doubled, and that in the same period the Jews, who 
came twelfth in numbers amongst European peoples, occupied fourth 
place in the emigration figures. The statistics would be more valuable 
if the author had given fuller indication of his sources. 

A. A. Mocatta. 


13. Marxism. By J. Middleton Murry, John Macmurray, N. A. 
Holdaway and G. D.H. Cole. 1935. (London: Chapman and 
Hall. 8vo. 245 pp. 5s.) 


TuIs interesting composite work is significant of the present-day 
eagerness of thinkers who would be thought “ advanced ”’ to flock into 
the Marxist sheepfold. With the doubtful exception of Mr. Holdaway, 
none of the contributors to this volume has any title to call himself a 
Marxist ; and the opinions which they express have only a fleeting and 
superficial resemblance to that extremely categorical body of doctrine, 
Marxism. Mr. Murry is fluent, ingenious, and lucid in detail. But 
he inevitably succumbs to the confusion of thought resulting from the 
identification of Marxism with his own particular brand of “ practical 
mysticism.”” Anyone who can persuade himself that ‘“‘ Marx never 
said, or implied, that Religion was nonsense ”’ either has not read Marx 
or possesses a singular aptitude for the Nelson touch. Mr. Macmurray, 
who is made of sterner stuff, devotes himself exclusively to defending 
and expounding Marx’s doctrine of “ the unity of thought and action.” 
But nobody would bother to write books about Marx to-day if he had 
confined himself to metaphysical theory. It is an odd way of inter- 
preting Marxism to ignore the most vital parts of it. Mr. Holdaway 
comes to closer grips with the real thing and defends Marx’s economics 
on the now familiar line that the famous theory of value has nothing to 
do with prices. Mr. Cole’s rather jejune essay tells us little except that 
Marx is obsolete on many matters of detail. All these writers would, 
one feels, have had something far more worth while to say if they had 
not had to make some show of justifying that Marxist label. 

JoHN HEATH. 


14. ComMMUNISM. By Ralph Fox. 1935. (London: John Lane. 
8vo. xvi-+ 156 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

Mr. Fox is a pious and thorough-going Marxist. He deals with 
such problems as those arising from the theory of surplus-value by 
the simple method of ignoring their existence. He adduces as evidence 
of the truth of Marxism the fact that ‘‘ the more Marx is ‘ refuted’ 
the stronger grows the influence of his ideas,”’ being presumably too 
young to remember the days when the same “ proof” of the truth 
of Christianity was popular in schools and pulpits. Mr. Fox is on 
safer ground in attacking the abuses of capitalism. It is revolting 
that in certain European countries institutions should exist which 
can, without much exaggeration, be described as slave camps; it is 
distressing that there are families in London subsisting on five shillings 
a week per head; and it is disagreeable that unemployed persons in 
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receipt of the “dole” should be subject to “intolerable intrusions ” 
and “ humiliating questions.” But Mr. Fox’s indignation is completely 
stultified when he seeks his ideal in the Soviet Union, where “ slave 
camps,” hunger-line poverty and inquisitorial bureaucracy notoriously 
exist on an extended scale. This volume is one of a series on con- 
temporary problems and movements. It seems a pity that the 
publishers did not entrust it to some one more likely to take a detached 
and scientific view. Joun HEATH. 


ECONOMICS AND FINANCE 


15*. THE GREAT DEPRESSION. By Lionel Robbins. 1934. (London: 
Macmillan. 8vo. xiv +238 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


Tuis is by far the best book yet written about the great depression. 
It is clever and wise, brilliant and sound, theoretically thorough, and, 
at the same time, soberly realistic. It can be read (and it has been 
widely read) by the practical man, who may learn from it the value 
of abstract reasoning, and it ought to be studied by the theorist, who 
can gather from it the importance of a fearless analysis of existing 
facts and policies. Within the limited space of two hundred com- 
paratively sparsely printed pages, it encompasses a wide field. 

After a short synopsis of after-War economics and a lucid exposition 
of various popular misconceptions of facts and theories purporting 
to explain the origin of the crisis, it deals in four short chapters with 
“The Genesis of the Depression,”’ ‘‘ The Causes of Deflation,” “‘ Great 
Britain and the Financial Crisis,’ ‘“‘ International Chaos.” The last 
three chapters discuss “ Restrictionism and Planning,’’ “‘ Conditions 
of Recovery,” and “ Prospects.” 

The author, whose attitude towards economic problems has some- 
times been belittled by opponents as purely analytical and incapable 
of coping with reality, has shown a much firmer grip on it than many 
of his critics. Ile flatly refuses to explain a world-wide phenomenon 
like the present crisis by a single cause. He appreciates the impact 
of political forces on the economic system at home and abroad, quite 
as justly as did Mr. Keynes in The Economic Consequences of the Peace. 
He allocates their proper place to monetary causes and does not throw 
in his lot with those learned money wizards who seem to imagine that 
one can fight famine or flood by a contraction of credit, in order to 
reduce the price of goods buried by dust storms or washed away by 
rivers. He attributes the main responsibility for the crisis to the 
inflated money and credit policy which has been followed, with short 
interruptions, in most parts of the world ever since the War, and which 
either led to rising prices, or at least to a break in their natural decline. 
The almost universal piling up of a top-heavy debt structure facilitated, 
on the one hand, an exaggerated speeding up of production, which 
resulted in prices declining, and made it impossible for the debtors, 
on the other hand, to pay their debts, as soon as decline had become 
heavy enough. Such a situation can only be dealt with successfully 
by wiping out bad debts. The capitalist system could not continue 
if private enterprise bags the profits but is unwilling to bear the losses. 
There is no other way of coming back to a sound price level than the 
road leading through bankruptcy. This road has been trod in every 
country, but many of them have camouflaged their movements by 
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currency depreciation. Instead of weeding out overcharged enter- 
prises, and letting healthy concerns defray their just obligations, a sort 
of collective bankruptcy has been decided upon, which has not saved 
the weak concerns, but which has given quite superfluous benefits 
to sound concerns to the loss of all creditors. In many cases the dis- 
location between the different groups of income resulting from the 
crisis has not yet been adjusted, and it has probably been aggravated 
by the various methods of covering it up. 

Mr. Robbins underrates perhaps the importance of the fall in the 
prices of agricultural products which ushered in the crisis. No doubt 
purchasing power all over the world is merely shifted by the decline 
of agricultural purchasing power. But the increased purchasing power 
of the industrial classes, due to lower cost of food-stuffs, cannot be 
turned immediately towards those goods formerly demanded by 
agriculturists. The British worker and the British investor did not 
take over the goods Australian and Argentine grain-growers could not 
import any longer; in fact, the purchasing power of the British 
investor declined simultaneously as he no longer received interest on 
his investments. As the situation was not allowed to work itself out 
quickly, the farming influence being nearly always strong enough to 
postpone the clearance, the more so as their interests were identical 
with those of the banks who had lent them money, credit was pumped 
in to bolster up their purchasing power until the bubble burst. But 
this is a mere question of nuance. 

Mr. Robbins is very hard on the policy of the British Government. 
He denies the popular assertion that the gold standard was not 
properly handled by the United States and France, by pointing out 
that the British authorities themselves have not played the game 
according to its rules, since they did not contract credit when gold 
flowed out. One reason for the hesitating British discount policy may 
have been the desire to keep interest rates low in order to convert 
the War loans. 

As to the American situation, an orthodox gold policy was scarcely 
possible after Mr. Roosevelt was elected. Mr. Roosevelt was probably 
won over to some sort of monetary experiment by advocates of de- 
preciation before he assumed the presidency. The possibility of his 
considering a depreciation of the dollar could not be ignored, and may 
well account for the gold hoarding and the gold exports which forced 
his hand later on. And it is quite possible that this extremely able 
politician may have preferred a settlement of the inter-allied debts, 
by which the United States do not get a cent, but for which neither 
he nor Congress need shoulder the responsibility (which can be laid 
completely to European wickedness) to a settlement which might have 
secured fifty per cent. of the just demands of the United States, but 
would have made President and Congress responsible for the reduction. 
Mr. Robbins’ book should not be given in extracts, however stimulating 
many of his points are; it ought to be read. M. J. Bonn. 


16*, THE EXCHANGE EQUALISATION AccouNT. By N.F. Hall. 1935. 
(London: Macmillan. 8vo. x -+ 115 pp.. 7s. 6d.) 


MR. HALL has written a most lucid and interesting account of the 
operations of the Exchange Equalisation Fund, an understanding of 
which is indispensable for an intelligent opinion about the proper 
monetary policy of Great Britain. With a wholly admirable restraint 
he has avoided the pitfalls of excessive-conjecture and guess-work based 
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on insufficient evidence. He has eschewed attempts at a precise esti- 
mate of the scale of operations. Instead he has given us a careful and 
conscientious piece of work, using all reliable sources of information. 
It may be claimed that he has successfully rebutted the accusations that 
the fund was manipulated in a selfish or predatory manner, though he 
holds the view that we might have done well to hold sterling at a some- 
what higher figure in the early part of 1933. 

Mr. Hall claims that he “ makes no attempt to appraise British 
monetary policy since 1931.” Running through his commentary, 
however, is the notion that there is a certain natural level for sterling 
exchange rates, determined by fundamental conditions. There is, 
however, another view, namely that there is at no time any unique 
natural level for sterling, but a number of different possible natural 
levels each appropriate to a different possible internal monetary policy 
and to the pitch of industrial activity associated therewith. To regard 
the rate, which market forces tend to establish in a short period, as 
natural, implies acceptance of or, anyhow, acquiescence in a given 
monetary policy as inevitable. Mr. Hall might defend the Exchange 
Equalisation operations as neutral in the sense that they did precisely 
take the actual monetary policy being pursued internally as given, and 
avoided using—probably rightly—the Account as an agent of policy. 

In his later sections he propounds an ingenious scheme for amalga- 
mating the Account with the Issue Department in such a way as to 
restore the automatic working of the gold standard, but with this 
additional device, that international short-term movements of funds 
could be offset, and could be seen by the public to be offset by reference 
to the published account. Thus an active balance due to fundamental 
conditions would lead to credit expansion in accordance with “ the 
rules of the game,” while one due to a movement of short-term funds 
would be offset. His proposals are neat and deserve examination. 
But a word of warning must be given. Those who hold that there 
ought to be a concerted international effort to secure stability in the 
value of gold could not wholly endorse his proposals. For there is a 
radical and unavoidable contradiction of principle between those who 
wish to revert to or to devise automatic gold-standard rules on the lines 
of Mr. Hall and those who wish to use monetary policy on an inter- 
national scale to counteract the natural tendency of the monetary 
system to fluctuate. It is of the essence of the former principle that at 
any point of time some countries (those with an active balance) should 
expand credit while others (those with a passive balance—there must be 
some) should contract, while the latter principle demands that all 
countries should expand or contract simultaneously in accordance with 
the current phase of the trade cycle. Mr. Hall also presupposes that 
permanent exchange stability is desirable; at least he does not discuss 
the gadgets that have recently been proposed for introducing an 
element of elasticity at this point. But it would be going too far afield 
to join issue with him on this question. R. F. HARRob. 


17. ECONOMIC PLANNING AND THE TARIFF. By J. G. Smith. 1934. 
(Princeton University Press; Oxford University Press. 8vo. 
x + 331 pp. $3.00; 13s. 6d.) 

18. LE PROBLEME DU COMMERCE INTERNATIONAL. By F. Oulés. 
1934. (Paris: Sirey. 8vo. xxiii + 483 pp. 50/7s.) 

19. THE TRADE BALANCE. By K. E. Edgeworth. 1935. (London: 
Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 135 pp. 3s. 6d.) 
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20*, BRITISH COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY: the post-War Transition, 
1919-1934. Volume I. (London: The Russell-Square Press. 
8vo. xv + 43I pp. 15s.) 

THE first two of the above books both deal with the tariff question, 
but they are of very unequal value. Professor J. G. Smith is not afraid 
of plain speaking, and he has written a book which deserves a warm 
welcome. In the course of a couple of hundred pages he traces the 
growth of the tariff in the United States, reviews the arguments 
(popular and otherwise) advanced in support of protection, shows how 
the tariff has led to log-rolling and fostered monopoly, and ends with 
a positive programme of reform. Some of it has been said before, 
but little of it has been said more cogently. In the last hundred 
pages of the book appendices give details of the Hawley-Smoot tariff 
and other acts, a short history of the U.S. Tariff Commission, and some 
useful statistics relating to the foreign trade of the United States. 
Altogether a book which was well worth writing. 


M. Oulés’ book is a very different affair. He sets out with the notion 
that if a controversy is sharp enough, not only must there be something 
to be said on both sides, but the truth is certain to be in the middle. 
Accordingly, the first half of his ponderous volume is devoted to an 
elaborate critique of the (so-called English) classical theory of inter- 
national trade. With the help of a distinction between national and 
individual interest, a specious appeal to increasing returns, and a 
judicious use of short-run arguments connected with the balance of 
trade, M. Oulés proves to his own satisfaction that the amount of truth 
in the classical theory is quite inadequate to support the free trade 
position. The second half of the book is devoted to an exposition 
and critique of the doctrines of M. Mihail Manoilesco. M. Manoilesco, 
it must be explained, is a Rumanian statesman who, believing that the 
protectionist policy of his country could be placed on a sound theoretical 
footing, published in 1929 a book called La Théorie du Protectionisme 
which obtained an instant success, not only in the Balkans. Suffice 
it to say that the protection of an industry is considered justified 
provided that its output per head (measured in money) is greater than 
that of the industries which it will displace. Protection in general is 
justified in so far as it increases the money value of the total output 
of the country. The reactions on real output and real income are 
altogether ignored. Above all, agricultural countries should be pro- 
tected from exploitation by industrial ones. M. Oulés is no more 
satisfied with this as a general case for protection than with the classical 
theory as a general case for free trade. Cases can, he believes, fre- 
quently be made out for protection, and among the most important 
he seems to consider dumping. While he does not seem at all perturbed 
at the present trend of world commercial policies, his own opinions 
are not systematically presented. In the original M. Manoilesco is 
quite unreadable. M. Oulés has performed a certain service in pro- 
viding a convenient guide to a set of doctrines which, absurd as they 
may be, have gained great popularity and practical importance in 
Eastern Europe and elsewhere. 


Lieut.-Colonel Edgeworth’s essay is a plea for the adoption of a 
‘variable gold standard.” In order to obtain the advantages of 
national autonomy without sacrificing convertibility, he proposes that 
the currency price of gold should be raised or lowered in each country 
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by a small percentage every week. He suggests rates of change of 
2 to 5 per cent. per annum. The two great difficulties about such a 
plan are surely, (1) that deliberate under-valuation may be attempted 
for mercantilist reasons ; and (2) that a rate of variation in the currency 
price of gold which is small enough to obviate speculation will frequently 
be inadequate to achieve the amount of adjustment required. The 
author does not sufficiently appreciate either of these difficulties. 
His most interesting suggestion is that international debts should in 
future be contracted as to half in the currency of the lender, and half 
in the currency of the borrower. 


British Commerce and Industry is the first volume of what is intended 
to be an annual review of our economic activity, designed to interest 
not only ourselves but also our foreign customers. Mr. T. E. Elias 
is general editor and also contributes to the text. Professor G. C. 
Allen makes a survey of industrial changes since 1924, Dr. Delisle 
Burns discusses planning, Mr. Norman Crump deals with the recent 
history of the foreign exchanges, Mr. H. V. Hodson is concerned with 
the changing direction of our foreign trade, Mr. A. W. Kiddy discusses 
the future of international investment, Mr. L. Urwick describes recent 
trends in business management, and Mr. Hartley Withers discusses 
the current recovery in trade. The remainder of the book consists 
of contributions by some twenty-five individual firms each prominent 
in its own particular field. The volume is excellently produced and 
lavishly illustrated. HAROLD BARGER. 


LAW AND LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


21*. DAS MINDERHEITENSCHUTZVERFAHREN VOR DEM VOLKERBUND. 
By Dr. Otto Junghann. 1934. (Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr. 
8vo. 268 pp. Rm. 11.) 

TuIs useful survey begins with an account of the minorities pro- 
cedure at present practised by the Council of the League of Nations, 
in virtue of the ‘‘ Guarantee Article ’’ of the Minorities Treaties and 
of the various Council Resolutions. Although brief, this account is 
clear and covers the main ground. A few of the interpretations seem 
surprising, particularly the statements on p. 22, that “ the plaintiff 
minority may participate (teinehmen) in the session of the Council 
[which discusses its complaint] and is shown the reply of the State 
concerned; ”’ on the same page, that the Council can send a Com- 
mission to the spot; on p. 23, the categorical statement (qualified 
only by a footnote that Professor Rauchberg is of a different opinion) 
that the vote of the “ defendant ’’ State does not count for purpose 
of unanimity; a few lines below, the remark that the decisions of the 
Council cannot be enforced (compare the previous page). 

There follows a somewhat fuller and critical account of various 
suggestions made for improvement of the procedure—an excellent 
piece of work, which might well have been longer still. The bib- 
liography, again, is too summary; a most notable omission is that of 
Professor Stone’s two works. 

The Appendix, which comprises two-thirds of the book, gives the 
texts of the main official documents (art. 12 of the Polish Treaty; 
M. Clemenceau’s letter of June 24th, 1919; the Tittoni Report and 
the main Council and Assembly Resolutions) ; and—a very interesting 
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and valuable collection 





the resolutions on the question adopted by 
the Congress of European Nationalities, the International Law Asso- 
ciation, the Inter-Parliamentary Union and the Federation of League 
of Nations Societies. C. A. MACARTNEY. 


22*, LE DROIT CONSTITUTIONNEL ET L’ORGANISATION DE LA PAIx. By 
B. Mirkine-Guetzévitch. 1934. (Paris: Sirey. 8vo. 100 pp.) 


THIs is a reprint of the lectures delivered by Professor Mirkine- 
Guetzévitch at The Hague Academy of International Law in 1933. 
It is essential for the proper appreciation of this admirable monograph 
to understand that, according to the author’s interpretation, the term 
“constitutional law of peace” means that part of constitutional law 
devoted in the constitutional charters of the various States to the 
organisation and maintenance of international peace. Such express 
provisions may now be found in some of the modern constitutions, 
viz. in Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, Danzig, and Siam, but more 
particularly in Spain, whose new constitution lays down the two 
fundamental principles that the country ‘“‘renounces war as an 
instrument of national policy” (art. 6 of the 1931 charter) and that 
war may only be declared in accordance with the provisions contained 
in the Covenant of the League of Nations and after all means for the 
preservation of peace have been exhausted (art. 77). An essential 
prerequisite to the establishment of international peace is uniformity 
of legislation in the various constitutions ‘‘ outlawing war.” In this 
connection, reference may be made to the Budapest Articles of Inter- 
pretation of the Briand-Kellogg Pact adopted by the International 
Law Association in 1934, which provide that “it is the duty of all 
States without delay to enact such domestic legislation as may be 
required to carry into effect any treaty obligations entered into by 
them.” A second prerequisite is the institution of democratic con- 
stitutional governments in the various countries. As the distinguished 
author remarks, the prevalence of justice and peace in international 
relations can only be based on the liberty and freedom of all the 
peoples of the world, and it would be impossible to achieve this object 
in States where a dictatorial régime has displaced liberty and democratic 
institutions. C. JoHN COLOMBOs. 


23. LA VISITE DES CONVOIS NEUTRES. By E.Gordon. 1935. (Paris: 
Pedone. 8vo. 120 pp. 25 /7s.) 


TuHE Declaration of London (1909) provided that “‘ neutral vessels 
under convoy of their national flag are exempt from search ”’ (art. 61). 
That Convention—which in the eye of English law was not a valid 
international treaty (the Hakan, 1918, A. C., p. 151)—departs in the 
said article from the view as to the right of search of vessels under 
neutral convoy accepted for a long time by Great Britain and stated 
in the Maria case by Sir William Scott. An admirable and modern 
statement of the doctrine was made by Professor A. Pearce Higgins 
in 1926 (Académie de Droit International: Recueil des Cours, T. XI, 
pp. 67 seq.). : 

Having traced the history of the controversy as to the right of 
search, Mr. Gordon examines closely the arguments against such right 
and comes to the conclusion—unusual in the continental literature— 
that search of vessels under neutral convoy is advisable because their 
immunity cannot be said to be universally admitted and because 
without it the belligerent cannot effectively exercise its right to prevent 
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infringements of neutrality. The book is the result of serious study 
and is a useful contribution to the subject. 


HISTORY: PRE-WAR AND POST-WAR 


24. THE REIGN OF KING GEorGE V. By D. C. Somervell. 1935. 
(London: Faber and Faber. 8vo. viii + 533 pp. 12s. 6d.) 
Tus book has been written for the occasion of the King’s Jubilee, 
but it is much more than a livre de circonstance. There is, of course, 
some disadvantage in the selection of a span of years—the twenty- 
five years of George V’s reign—which do not form a complete period. 
The reign began in the middle of a crisis concerning the House of Lords, 
and the Jubilee occurs in the middle of an economic crisis or de- 
pression.. Mr. Somervell partly meets this difficulty at the beginning 
of the book by starting his chronicle a few years before the King’s 
accession; but he cannot, or at any rate is cautious enough not to try 
to, continue it into the future. The story of these twenty-five years 
makes a very pleasant narrative, mainly political, although there is 
also a chapter on the Prayer Book. He has, as he explains in the 
Preface, excluded the history of manners and customs, fashions and 
thought. The omission is to be regretted. But within the limits 
which he has set himself, Mr. Somervell has written a pleasant, useful 
narrative with the relevant facts skilfully marshalled and with plenty 
of quiet, judicious comment. R. B. Mowat. 


25*. A MoperN History oF EvuRope, 1046-1918. Comprising 
The Middle Ages, by Oliver G. Welch; The Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries, 1494-1714, by P. C. Gordon Walker; 
The Eighteenth Century and the Revolution, 1714-1815, by H. E. 
Howard; The Nineteenth Century and the World War, by C. J. 
Pennethorne Hughes. Edited by J. Hampden Jackson. 1935. 
(London: Gollancz. 8vo. 1236 pp. 10s.6d. Separate vols., 
3s. 6d. each.) 

26*. THE Post-WAR WorLD: A Short Political History, 1918-1934. 
By J. Hampden Jackson. 1935. (London: Gollancz. 8vo. 


520 pp. 6s.) 

THESE two books together comprise a series of European Histories 
designed as ‘‘ text-books which are not sectarian,” presumably in the 
main for the upper forms of schools, but also for any members of the 
public who desire efficient, compendious histories for reference or for 
information. 

The first book consists of four separate text-books, each by a 
separate author, bound together in one volume. Three are by school- 
masters; one is by an Oxford history tutor. Each author has 
individuality, a style of his own, and a method of approach that is his 
own. The effect of all this is pleasing, as each successive period has a 
new writer and a fresh point of view. The book (or the four books 
bound in one and covering the years 1046-1918) is what it professes 
to be, a good text-book history of a rather more scholarly, more cultural 
kind than were many of the old-fashioned text-books. There are plenty 
of good sketch-maps, genealogical and chronological tables and other 
useful auxiliary,material. Mr. Jackson, who writes the second volume, 
The Post-War World, is also the general editor of the whole series. 
He, too, is a schoolmaster, but his book is somewhat less of a text- 
book than are the other units of the series. Mr. Jackson is, quite 
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naturally, excited by post-War history, and approaches it with a certain 
degree of energy not commonly displayed in text-books. It is, 
indeed, a text-book in so far as it contains, within the limits of 
the book’s space, all the facts of all the subjects which are “‘ history ”’ 
in the examination sense of the word. But it is also, as every con- 
temporary history is bound to be, an essay in interpretation of a some- 
what confusing present or recent past. Everybody who is interested 
in contemporary affairs, who wishes to have his memories of the last 
fifteen years revived and organised, and who wants suggestions for 
judgments on men and events, can read this book with profit. Mr. 
Jackson does not stint his criticism. He is outspoken in his judgments 
upon Japan, upon President Franklin Roosevelt and other notable men 
and things. He sees post-War history as the second great revolution 
of the modern world (the first being that of 1789); and as the revolu- 
tion is not over, the book has no natural ending, but no reader can 
find fault with it on that account. It is an interesting piece of work. 
R. B. Mowat. 


27. THE EXPANSION OF EurRopE. By Ramsay Muir. Fifth Edition, 
1935. (London: Constable. 8vo. xii + 326 pp. 8s. 6d.) 
THE fifth edition of this interesting book has been considerably 
altered in the process of resetting. Two chapters have been practically 
rewritten in order, as the author explains, to eliminate symptoms of 
war-fever and to expound “a saner and more balanced view than was 
possible when war was raging.’”’ The first chapter, a suggestive and 
stimulating, but brief, essay on ‘‘ The Motives of Imperialism,’’ could 
be usefully expanded by the author. After this introductory chapter 
the book proceeds historically, taking up each country by turn, 
including the United States. A very large proportion of space 
is, naturally, devoted to the British Empire, on which Mr. Muir 
writes with knowledge, sympathy and reasonableness. The chapter 
called ‘‘ Towards the Cataclysm”’ is a valuable contribution to the 
subject of responsibility for the World War. The book as a whole 
is an admirable piece of political history by a writer who combines 
capacity for observation and reflection with prolonged and direct 
experience in practical politics. R. B. Mowat. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


28. THE Book OF THE KING’s JUBILEE: The Life and Times of Our 
King and Queen and their People, 1865-1935. Edited by Sir 
Philip Gibbs, K.B.E. 1935. (London: Hutchinson. Demy 
8vo. 512 pp.; illus. 3s. 6d.) 

29. THE KinG’s REIGN. By John Drinkwater. 1935. (London: 
Methuen. 8vo. xi-+ 82 pp. 5s.) 

30. THE KiNG’s First AMBASSADOR : a Biographical Study of H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales. By Basil Maine. 1935. (London: Hutchin- 
son. 8vo. 290pp. 7s. 6d.) 

31. THE KinG’s Grace. By John Buchan. 1935. (London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 8vo. 327 pp. 5s.) 

THE four books dealing with the Jubilee of King George submitted 
to me for review have very different objects and merits. The Book of 
the King’s Jubilee, edited by Sir Philip Gibbs, fairly fulfils its object of 
being a ‘‘ concise pictorial record covering the lives of the King and 
Queen from their childhood to the time of the Jubilee.”” With its 500 
photographs and 506 pages for 3s. 6d., it is undoubtedly very good 
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value for the money. As history it inclines to popular and simplified 
versions of events. The picture of an ‘“‘unheeding’’ people and 
Government awaiting the European explosion may seem a little 
sketchy to those who remember the London Conference of Am- 
bassadors, the strenuous efforts to find a way of peace with Germany, 
the naval programme of 1914 and other events of 1913 and 1914. 


Mr. Drinkwater’s The King’s Reign bears the mark of its origin, 
which was the preparation of a film illustrating the King’s reign. It is 
a succession of short vivid chapters; the King and his Administration, 
the King and the Great War, etc., etc., and winds up with brief reviews 
of art, science, industry and sport during the reign. It is done in a 
straightforward, workmanlike manner without offence to historical 
accuracy. 


The same may be said of Mr. Basil Maine’s biographical study of the 
Prince of Wales, whom he calls ‘‘ the King’s First Ambassador.”’ All 
the facts of the Prince’s useful and busy life are brought together with 
the right stress on his many-sided interests and quick sympathies. It 
is done in such a way as to leave the Prince a human and credible figure, 
which cannot always be said of royal biographies. 


Both for its contents and for its authorship, The King’s Grace of 
Mr. John Buchan is in a different class from most of the books produced 
by this occasion. Mr. Buchan groups his facts about the King, but in 
the natural and simple way which best does justice to the King’s part. 
His book makes good reading without ever being flashy; it is always 
well and sometimes brilliantly written. I know of no better short 
account of the War than will be found in the chapters devoted to it in 
this book. Here Mr. Buchan has the advantage over more pedestrian 
writers of being a practised story-teller as well as a careful student of 
military operations. As an historian of domestic politics he has the 
further advantage of having played a part in them and being able to 
speak from personal knowledge of many of the events that he records. 
The historian and the politician are admirably blended in his pages. 

The book being on this plane, I am tempted to suggest a few points 
on which Mr. Buchan might reconsider his opinion after further research. 
Austria did not have Germany “at her back’”’ when she annexed 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, though Germany afterwards decided, with great 
reluctance, that she was bound to support her ally. The story is fully 
told in the German and Austrian documents and in Prince Biilow’s 
Memoirs. The Austrians proclaimed the annexation without con- 
sulting or even informing the Kaiser; who was greatly angered by a 
stroke which cut across his policy of friendship with Turkey, and was 
with difficulty persuaded not to demand the revocation of the Austrian 
proclamation. In the Austro-Hungarian Council of Ministers which 
decided on the annexation, Aehrenthal actually told the other Ministers 
that they need not trouble about Germany, since after her refusal to 
come to terms with Great Britain about the fleet, she was absolutely 
dependent upon Austria and would have to follow where Austria led. 
Being thus cornered the Kaiser put a bold face on it, and it was a German 
ultimatum (or its equivalent in diplomatic language) which finally 
brought Russia down and enabled him to make his “ Shining Armour ”’ 
speech in Vienna the following year; but to the end he considered him- 
self to have been badly used and grumbled all the way. 

Similarly, I think some qualification is neede. of Mr. Buchan’s 
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statement that “the spur behind Austria was Germany ” in the last 
weeks before the War. It is undoubtedly true that the Kaiser en- 
couraged Austria to go all lengths in the days after the Serajevo 
murders, but Austria needed no spur. She had for two years been 
urging on Germany the necessity and inevitability of a war, but up to 
August I913 the Germans remained unconvinced and used all their 
influence to restrain her. In the following October they gave way and 
threw the reins to Vienna, but the Kaiser had many moments of 
vacillation in the subsequent months. Even in the last stage he wrote 
on the margin of the Serbian reply to the Austrian ultimatum, “ there 
is now no cause for war,” and he appears to have been honest in support- 
ing Grey’s final plea for direct negotiations between Austria and Russia. 
Taking the whole last phase I think it would be truer to say that the spur 
was applied by Austria to Germany rather than by Germany to Austria. 
In domestic affairs Mr. Buchan has written a sober and straight- 
forward narrative with admirable impartiality. He does well to bring 
out the wise and patient attitude of the King in the constitutional and 
afterwards in the Irish crisis. His view of Sir Edward Carson’s attitude 
on the Ulster question accords with what Asquith supposed it to be, and 
with the general view taken of it at the time, but it can scarcely be 
reconciled with Mr. Ian Colvin’s interpretation of it in his Life of Lord 
Carson. In the judgment between parties, none can be held blameless, 
and whatever excuse may be made for it, the weakness of the Govern- 
ment in face of openly threatened rebellion was a heavy blow to the 
prestige and authority of Parliament. But while it is quite true that 
the Government could not have survived if it had not gone forward with 
Home Rule, I do not think it is fair to suggest that this was the only or 
the main motive for proceeding with it. Home Rule had for twenty- 
five years been the avowed policy of the Liberal party, and there were 
abundant reasons—only too well justified by the sequel—for thinking a 
settlement with Ireland to be an urgent public necessity. But these are 
points on which opinions may differ, and they in no way detract from 
the value of Mr. Buchan’s admirable short study of the reign. 
J. A. SPENDER,. 


32*. THE EMPIRE IN THESE DAys: AN INTERPRETATION. By R. C, 
Coupland. 1935. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. vii + 276 pp. 
7s. 6d.) 

PROFESSOR COUPLAND, in his sub-title, describes this collection of 
lectures and essays as “‘ an interpretation.”” What is the interpreter’s 
point of view? Repeatedly he returns to the classic pronouncements 
on freedom and obligation—Fox on the “ assimilation” of colonial 
and English institutions, Burke on “ trusteeship.”” The last paper in 
the book is a lecture delivered in 1933 on “‘ The Memory of Wilberforce.” 
The interpreter now finds his standard, not in a phrase or a speech, 
but ina life. The standard set by Wilberforce is the standard at which 
the British administrator in Africa must aim to-day. The same 
standard is valid—though not without qualifications—for the purposes 
of historical inquiry and judgment. Wilberforce is “a striking ex- 
ample—perhaps the most striking one can think of in modern history— 
of the power of pure idealism in the modern world.” Professor 
Coupland refers from time to time to the action of economic forces, 
in the past and the present, in shaping British imperial policy. But 
his own interest is in the ideal forces. 

In the present reviewer’s opinion, this weakens to some extent the 
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proportions of a survey which is otherwise admirably balanced. The 
summaries of proceedings and the appendices of Imperial Conferences 
for two generations suggest that economic matters are well in the front 
of the minds of imperial politicians. There is almost half a century 
of propaganda—chiefly from overseas—behind the Ottawa Conference 
of 1932. So far as the Dominions and Great Britain are concerned, 
Professor Coupland is content to repeat the well-worn theme, so in- 
furiating to foreigners, that Ottawa “‘ has given the world a lead.” 
But, in a pointed essay on “‘ The Future of Colonial Trusteeship,” 
he does consider Ottawa, and other “‘ economic aspects of sovereignty ”’ 
—to borrow Mr. Hawtrey’s phrase—from the point of view of the 
colonies. Ottawa, he points out, differentiates the economic status 
of those colonies to which it has been applied from that of the mandates. 
“We can no longer claim to be trustees for the commerce of the 
world.” And we may easily slip into the position of subordinating 
our trusteeship for those we rule—which is our most essential trustee- 
ship—to the interests of our own commerce. Professor Coupland 
illustrates from the anti- Japanese quotas, imposed without consulting 
African consumers and over the heads of the Ceylon legislators. He 
pleads that we should not drift into policies which are contrary to our 
best traditions and to our pledges, whether explicit or implied. 

The core of the book is contained in a series of chapters entitled 
“ The Meaning of the Empire.” Professor Coupland deals in turn with 
the Dominions, India, and British Tropical Africa. Under each heading 
he asks the question, “‘ What is the Empire for? ” and each time he 
gives substantially the same answer—Freedom in Unity. The section 
on the Dominions is an admirable example of learning lightly carried 
and judgment happily expressed: on pages 88-90 he takes in his 
stride the questions of secession and neutrality and with admirable 
conciseness says the essential things about them. In the two sections 
on India he traces the process by which “ trusteeship ’’ has passed 
into ‘‘ assimilation,’ and examines the heads under which the White 
Paper proposals correspond to and deviate from the Dominion process. 
In Africa, freedom advances by another road—through indirect rule— 
and must advance more slowly. But here too he looks forward to a 
far-off day when the African peoples also will be “ masters of their 
destiny.” 

One feels that the essays printed in this book are essays in per- 
suasion. Persuasion, not propaganda, for behind them all is learning 
and experience and a reasoned standard of judgment. From the 
preface, and from suggestions in certain of the lectures (e.g. Nos. III 
and IX), one feels that Mr. Coupland wishes most of all to persuade 
idealistic youth—to persuade it that the Empire is worth knowing and 
that it offers to idealism the opportunity of creative activity. He 
would wish (e.g. p. 2) to recruit a strenuous body of practical idealists 
who would push forward their work regardless of the “‘ extremists ” 
of right and left, of die-hards who believe in the supreme virtues of 
force and of revolutionaries—particularly revolutionary nationalists— 
who are the opposite numbers of the die-hards. The reviewer feels 
that this aim, admirable though it may be, occasionally gets in the 
road of understanding. For example, it shuts out from serious inquiry 
the mentality of the revolutionary nationalist himself. Thus, in Dublin, 
Professor Coupland sees and records the symptoms of an uncompromis- 
ing republican loyality which is hostile to association with the British 
Commonwealth. He reminds British readers that there are historical 
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explanations of this intransigence. And yet he does not penetrate 
the immediate historical background of Irish history. By implication 
at least (he puts Ulster “ loyalists” in inverted commas but speaks 
downright of Englishmen murdered during the troubles) he accepts 
the English fiction of “ serious political crime ”’ as a true interpretation 
of the struggle of 1919-21. Such a fiction is a barrier to any under- 
standing of Arthur Griffith and Mr. Cosgrave, let alone Mr. De Valera 
or Mr. P. O'Donnell. One wonders, too, whether Professor Coupland’s 
zeal to persuade has not ended in some undue self-persuasion. He 
says that we would not contemplate the use of force to keep Ireland 
in the Commonwealth. Does ‘‘ we” mean liberals like Professor 
Coupland, or does “‘ we ’”’ also include the British people and govern- 
ment? Mr. Thomas has refused the invitation to make the pro- 
nouncement which Professor Coupland advocates. 

Possibly in his treatment of India there may also be some similar 
confusion between ideal and fact. The historical sketch savours a little 
too much of “ Whig interpretation”’: Mr. Coupland traces British 
policy from its fountain-head in Burke; but surely Dr. Weitzmann’s 
study of Hastings has shown that Burke’s notion of trusteeship has 
an abstract and doctrinaire context, derived from Francis. The 
champion of indirect rule in Africa to-day should find a place for 
Hastings among the makers of British policy in India. Is not the 
exclusion of Hastings suggestive of over-simplification which may 
in other places distort judgment ? 

One must, however, remember the small scale of the book. To 
say so much in so short a space, and to say so much that is true and 
that needs saying, is an achievement. And Professor Coupland says 
itsowell. There are pages—the description of early morning in Kenya, 
of Zanzibar and its clove plantations in the evening—which fix on the 
reader’s mind a vivid picture of strange places. The length of this 
review is justified both by the matter of this little book and its 
manner. W. K. Hancock. 


33. NATIONALISM AND EDUCATION IN AUSTRALIA: With Special 
Reference to the State of New South Wales. By T. Findlay 
Mackenzie, Ph.D. 1935. (London: P.S. King. 8vo. xi-+ 148 
pp. 8s. 6d.) 

THE British Dominions, as typical modern democratic com- 
munities, have now attained to such a degree of maturity and deter- 
minate social form that valid and valuable comparisons between them 
and the older communities of Europe now become possible. There 
is some danger in England both of under-estimating the extent and 
of misunderstanding the nature of their divergence from Old-World 
models. The consequences of this may be serious in view of a need for 
close cooperation to which the events of each day now bring additional 
emphasis. 

Particularly is it necessary that the character and inspiration of 
Dominion Nationalism should be understood. Perhaps discussion 
in England has centred a little too exclusively upon the legal and 
political aspects of Dominion Status to the neglect of less palpable 
and less formulated attributes of these new nations. Studies designed 
to relate the historic influences which have produced Dominion National- 
ism to the educational forms which have grown up pari passu with 
it, and now serve to sustain and consolidate it, might be of very great 
value. For in communities where equalitarianism has itself’ become 
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a tradition, and where one of the most powerful means of giving full 
effect to the tradition is a strongly knit system of State popular 
education, education itself becomes a main instrument of policy. 
Study of its methods and its sources of inspiration may throw much- 
needed light on aspects of Dominion policy and action which now 
seem obscure and perplexing to outside observers. 

If Dr. Mackenzie’s book is intended as a study of this kind it must 
be judged as achieving only a qualified success. The complaint is 
not that he takes New South Wales as a type, ignoring the other 
States. It is truer of New South Wales in Australia than of any 
province in Canada or South Africa in a corresponding relation, to 
say ex uno disce omnes. The trouble lies deeper than in the choice of a 
type, which, in the circumstances, is valid enough. It consists rather 
in failure to lay bare the real roots of Australian Nationalism and so to 
relate its spirit and demands to the spirit and structure of the edu- 
cational system that has been fashioned to serve it. The long-con- 
tinued experiment with a denominational system on English lines 
and its supercession by a highly centralized and secular system of 
State schools, important as it is, is only one part of the story. But 
Dr. Mackenzie discusses very little else. Like so many writers on the 
subject he confuses State and Nation, so that access of nationalism 
and increase of State provision are to him identical. Yet the term 
“national” has been used even in Australia, as well as in England 
and in South Africa, for schools which were explicitly non-State 
provided, while, conversely, one need not go beyond the British Empire 
to find State-provided schools deliberately repudiated by national 
feeling. 

Dr, Mackenzie appears to argue—indeed it is his main argument—- 
that the swing of New South Wales to a State-provided system of 
education was a great achievement of nationalism and, as such, was 
a step towards the goal of federation which, to him, is the supreme 
triumph of nationalism. The connection will be less obvious to many 
English readers who, if they sought in the field of education for 
influences making for federation, would seek them rather in the spirit 
and content of the education itself than in the administrative 
devices by which schools are provided and sustained. Even so 
one would have thought that the school system and the achievement 
of federation were related less as cause to effect than as the common 
fruits of a basic national ethos. Dr. Mackenzie mentions some of the 
influences which contributed to the making of this ethos, but precisely 
how they operated and precisely how the result exercised a determining 
influence on the spirit and structure of the educational system he does 
not show us at all clearly. Yet surely that is what a book with such 
a title should do. 

The book is not all easy reading. There is much repetition, much 
returning on the track, and a good deal of confusing of sequence, and 
the language is occasionally formal and stilted. F. CLARKE. 


34*. THE FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION OF SAORSTAT EIREANN. By 
J. B. O'Connell. 1935. (Dublin: Browne and Nolan. 8vo, 
xiv + 228 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

Tuis work is a rather unexpected outcome of the recommendation 
of the Committee of experts on budgetary questions, constituted by 
the Preparatory Commission of the Disarmament Conference, that the 
States participating therein should provide material showing expendi- 
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ture on national defence. In working this matter out, the Defence 
Department of the Irish Free State found it necessary to study in 
detail the whole system of financial administration and government 
accountancy. The work undertaken must have been most searching, 
and the Civil Service of the Free State has now obtained a study of the 
financial administrative system which is marked by equal lucidity and 
completeness. There is nothing available in England covering the 
ground so completely, and the work should therefore prove of interest 
far beyond the limits of the Free State, for it deals with numerous 
issues, common to all Dominion financial systems, while the problems 
dealt with are on a scale less formidable than in the United Kingdom. 
A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


35*. Essays IN CONSTITUTIONAL Law. By W. P. M. Kennedy. 1934. 
(London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. xv + 183 pp. 8s. 6d.) 
ProFEssorR W. P. M. KENNEDY’s Essays in Constitutional Law 
serve in part to supplement his well-known study of the Constitution 
of Canada, in part to bring out his reflections on the structure and 
meaning of the new Commonwealth. His point of view is eminently 
sane; he belongs to the school of thought which believes that complete 
autonomy within the Commonwealth is perfectly compatible with the 
maintenance of the Commonwealth and the development to the 
highest degree of its powers to do good in the world. His credo is 
worded with a point and vigour which would be out of place except in 
one who, like the author, has assimilated to the full the best traditions 
of Canadian nationalism: “It is better to be a dominion under the 
Crown in a great empire, than some republic, decked in sovereign 
peacock’s feathers, and perhaps enjoying international ‘ status’ through 
the condescension of some over-mighty neighbour ” (p. 19). The same 
insight recognises that, however easy it may be to deride the theory 
that the Constitution of Canada rests on a treaty, there is a vital sense 
in which constitutional change in the Dominion is impossible without 
provincial good-will. His reaction to the Statute of Westminster is of 
special interest, and there must be great sympathy with his conclusion 
that there is strong reason to desire (p. 174) for the interpretation of 
the Statute the creation of a Commonwealth Court on the lines so far 
as possible of the Permanent Court of International Justice. Nothing 
can be more undesirable than to see the spectacle of the Judicial 
Committee being compelled to adjudicate on such an issue as that of 
the abolition of the appeal to that Court from the Supreme Court of 
the Irish Free State. For any person or body to be a judge in its own 
cause is contrary to the principles of English law, and it becomes 
especially unfortunate when the Lord Chancellor, who as member of a 
Cabinet must hold one definite view, is compelled to sit as member of a 
tribunal whose members as lawyers must be strictly without pre- 
conceived views on the topic. Unhappily both in the Dominions and 
the United Kingdom the idea of adjudication by a permanent tribunal 
of inter-imperial disputes has made very slight progress. 
A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 
36*. QUEBEC AND SOUTH AFRICA: A STUDY IN CULTURAL ADJUST- 
MENT. By F. Clarke. [University of London Institute of 
Education: Studies and Reports, No. V.] 1934. -(London : 
Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 29 pp. Is.) 
Tuis brilliant paper is an outcome of Professor Clarke’s observations 
during his tenure of the Chairs of Education in Capetown and in 
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Montreal. He has worked, therefore, for the last quarter of a century 
in the British Commonwealth “in the very sensitive sphere of educa- 
tion,’ under governments none of whose heads bore British names or 
were brought up in British fashion. The two situations have had very 
similar histories, which still dominate them, and, Professor Clarke 
points out, give the lie to “ those technocratic realists who profess to 
believe that history is largely bunk, or who think that national tem- 
peraments and characters are the product of geography rather than 
of history.”” Apart from this the two have developed on very different 
lines. In Quebec the deciding factor which settles the form and 
manner of a child’s education is his home religion; in South Africa it 
is his home language. In South Africa the State is the instrument 
of education, in Quebec it is the Church. Hence the two systems 
differ widely. But the necessity of cultural adjustment by the British 
has been equally great in both, and leads Professor Clarke to the dis- 
covery that the British Commonwealth is an instrument not to make 
people love one another, but to make peaceful cohabitation possible 
among people who do not love one another, and may never learn to 
do so. H. A. WYNDHAM. 


37*. B.U.F. OswaLtp MosLEy AND BriTisH Fascism. By James 
Drennan. 1934. (London: John Murray. 8vo. 293 pp. 
7s. 6d.) 

Mr. DRENNAN gives chapter and verse for what many observers 
often uneasily, are beginning to recognise; namely, that the Blackshirt 
movement is going to be a factor in our politics which will have, sooner 
or later, to be reckoned with. ‘‘ Fascism,” says the author, ‘“‘ has no 
long pedigree of theory; it is a real insurrection—an insurrection of 
feeling—a mutiny of men against the conditions of the modern world ”’ ; 
and he sets out with vigour to show where these conditions are wrong 
and how Sir Oswald Mosley would start to put them right. The book 
is too long, and there is a good deal of rhapsodical Spenglerism in it; 


but no one can read it without realising that here is a fire which will 
spread. MESTON. 


EUROPE 


38. FRANCE IN DANGER! By André Tardieu. Translated by 
Gerald Griffin. 1935. (London: Denis Archer. 8vo. 256 


_ Pp. 15s.) 

THE preface of this book is dated January 30th, 1934, and its title 
in France was L’Heure de la Décision. For the English edition, 
published in April 1935, a more sensational title, France in Danger ! 
has been adopted, while the jacket bears the words “ A great states- 
man’s warning!” More attention to misprints would have improved 
the translation. 

Part of the book is topical to-day. It is, for example, of interest 
to note that over a year ago M. Tardieu foresaw that conscription of 
work in Germany, started in 1932, was paving the way to the re- 
establishment of military conscription. His main theme is that 
France should be prepared to face three dangers :—‘‘ (1) German 
aggression; (2) Socialistic enterprises; (3) The corrupt condition into 
which the principle and spirit of her institutions have fallen. This 
last danger is as Serious as the other two.” 

The first part of the book deals mainly with the German menace, 
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and M. Tardieu prophesies that, if the attack should come at any 
moment as a result of the internal necessities entailed by the Hitler 
policy, and France lost, the doom which the Nazis would inflict on 
defeated adversaries can be imagined from the treatment—‘ Annihila- 
tion (Vernichtung) ’’—already meted out to fellow-citizens. 

The second part of the book is a grave indictment of French 
internal affairs to-day. Based on his own experience as a member 
of three Cabinets, serving under M. Clemenceau, M. Poincaré and 
M. Briand, and as three times Prime Minister, M. Tardieu asserts that 
as soon as the head of the Government has chosen his Ministers he is 
“handed over helplessly to the whims and caprices of Parliamentary 
chicanery.”” He points out that 94 Ministries have held office in 
France in the course of 63 years, with an average of eight months for 
each Ministry. He summarises the results since 1914 as 40 changes 
of Government, 200,000 additional Civil servants, Budgets increased 
by 42 per cent., a growing incubus of State monopoly, a dislocated 
system of government and a precarious diplomatic machinery. 

His remedies for these domestic evils seem strangely mild. He 
wishes to give the Government power to dissolve the Chamber without 
having to apply for the sanction of the Senate. He would suppress 
the right of Deputies to initiate expenditure. He is in favour of 
“Votes for Women” and of a constitutional referendum. Finally, 
he would like France to follow the English example and restrict the 
rights of Civil servants to engage in political activities and strikes. 

British readers will be flattered by his admiration of the British 
constitution, and will find his analysis of French affairs of value in 
helping to give a better understanding of the French longing for security, 
and their present lack of self-confidence. B. S. TOWNROE. 


39*. LES PRINCIPES DE LA CONSTITUTION ESPAGNOLE DE I93I_ By 
Paul Marland. 1935. (Paris: Pedone. 8vo. 187pp. 20/rs.) 

40. CATALUNYA I L’EUROPA FUTURA. By Alexandre Deulofeu. 1934. 
(Barcelona : Libreria Catalonia. 8vo. 300 pp. 6 pesetas.) 


THE first of these books is a competent study of the principles 
underlying the present Spanish constitution, which, M. Marland points 
out, is to a large extent a synthesis of the democratic constitutions 
drawn up in other European countries since the War, and shows in 
particular the influence of the Constitution of Weimar. In the present 
Spanish constitution, as in other post-War democratic constitutions, 
there is a strong tendency to extend the right of the State to interfere 
in all departments of public life. The Spanish constitution, however, 
is original in the importance it attaches to the attitude of the State to 
international affairs. 

The first part of the book is a brief, and on the whole unbiassed (if 
highly controversial), account of events and conditions in Spain before 
the Revolution. M. Marland has definite sympathies with the liberal 
intellectuals who made possible the revolution, and considers that the 
personal failure of ex-King Alfonso to win the support of the people 
was an important factor in the downfall of the old régime. 

In Part III M. Marland analyses the dogmatic aspect of the constitu- 
tion. He devotes a good deal of space to discussing the implications 
of the phrase “‘ Spain is a democratic Republic of workers of all cate- 
gories ’’—a phrase that has caused much uneasiness among the reac- 
tionary element in Spain, which fears that its time-honoured right to 
do nothing is thereby threatened. M. Marland deals fully with the 
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articles referring to the Church, education and divorce, and to the clause 
(subsequently rendered inoperative) guaranteeing freedom of the Press. 
He also brings out clearly the influence of the socialists on the constitu- 
tion, especially in the clauses relating to ownership of land and property 
—clauses which are considered by some people in Spain to be less 
innocuous than the rather vague phraseology would at first suggest. 

The last part of the book is concerned with the attitude expressed 
in the constitution towards international affairs and world peace. This, 
M. Marland considers, is the most important and interesting side of the 
constitution and represents a departure from narrow nationalism. 
Spain has shown herself a staunch supporter of the League, and M. 
Marland attributes the pacifist tendency of the constitution to the 
influence of Sefior de Madariaga, whose work for disarmament is widely 
appreciated outside Spain. 

From the theoretical point of view the Spanish constitution is 
impeccable, but M. Marland expresses some doubt as to whether it will 
prove sufficiently elastic to survive changes of opinion in the country. 
The most successful constitutions, he says, have been those which were 
the least rigid and dogmatic and all-embracing. Recent events, and 
the agitation of the right for revision of the constitution, especially of 
the clauses relating to religion and education, would seem to justify 
M. Marland’s doubts. 

It is a pity that an otherwise competent book should be marred by 
so many misprints. Don Melquiades Alvarez thus appears on p. 54 
and subsequently as Don Milquiades; Don Fernando de los Rios, who 
played an important part in the drafting of the constitution, appears 
on p. 83 as Fernandez de los Rios; another minister, Sefior Zulueta, 
on the same page iscalled Zulita, andso forth, tosay nothing of numerous 
minor misprints. The bibliography at the end is useful. 


The second of these books is of a very different calibre. The author, 
who—we are told in the preface—is young and enthusiastic, deals with 
the problem of the future of Catalonia and of Europe. ‘‘ Catalonia,”’ 
he says—writing before the suspension of Catalan autonomy after the 
revolt of October last—‘‘ has just passed from a régime of oppression 
to one of liberty, and it is necessary to consider our position as Catalans 
and citizens of the world.” He then sets out to awaken Catalonia to 
a consciousness of herself as a nation. Like many other Catalans he is 
not satisfied with autonomy and is a firm believer in federalism, not 
only for Catalonia but for the whole of Europe. ‘‘ What will be the 
future organisation of the world? ” he asks. ‘‘ Obviously a voluntary 
federation of free peoples. . . . How can we attain this? Obviously 
by natural evolution.” Having disposed of the problem of federating 
the different Spanish regions he proceeds to do the same for the British 
Isles, France and so on, ending up with a World Parliament, an inter- 
national police force and an international language. 

In the space of some 300 pages he covers a wide field, including the 
historical and cultural development of Catalonia and the history of 
Europe from 1000 B.c. to the present day. But, although we can 
sympathise with Sefior Deulofeu’s idealism and recognise that he is on 
the side of the angels, we cannot feel that he has worked out in a very 
practical way his solution for the immediate problems of Catalonia, 
or, for that matter, of the even more complex problems of the rest of 


Western Europe. 
HELEN F. GRANT. 
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41*. La Petite EnTENTE. Etude _historico-juridique. By V. M. 
Radovanovitch. 1933. (Paris: Pedone. 8vo. 65 pp.) 


Tus is a short account of the Little Entente from its inception to 
the completion of its new Statute in February 1933. All the relevant 
documents (the Statute itself, the earlier treaties of alliance, etc.) are 
briefly but adequately summarised and a few words are also devoted 
to each of the periodical meetings. The result thus constitutes a most 
useful little handbook. There is, however, little sign anywhere either 
of criticism or of independent information, so that these accounts are 
no more than summaries of the official Press communiqués issued at the 
time, and consist to no small extent of repeated assertions of perfect 
agreement among the three States concerned. Such details as are 
given of the political background are seen through the eyes of a warm 
supporter of the Little Entente. 

In the short last chapter the author discusses various views on the 
proper legal description of the Little Entente and concludes that it is : 

“An organised alliance, with the highest degree of cohesion and the ap- 
pearance of a ‘ regional understanding ’ in the sense of Article 21 of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. Although not constituting an organism of state in 
public law, it can claim a separate personality in international law, in a new 
form hitherto unknown, presenting the aspect of a category intermediary between 
a group of allied States and a fairly loose confederation—this personality not 
excluding the personalities of the three contracting States.”’ 

C.-A. MACARTNEY. 


42.* OESTERREICHS SELBSTANDIGKEIT ALS WEG EINER GESAMT- 
DEUTSCHEN LOSUNG DES DONAURAUMPROBLEMES. STANDEVER- 
FASSUNG UND DEMOKRATIE. By Dr. Emmanuel Vogel. 1935. 
(Berlin: Carl Heymann. 8vo. 46 pp. Rm. 2.) 

THE first of these two essays is an interesting contribution to the 
Central European question. The author quotes figures to show that 
since the increase of agricultural self-sufficiency in Germany and Italy, 
and of industrialisation in the agricultural States, the economic diffi- 
culties of the Danubian States could not be resolved by simply re- 
establishing economic unity between them, but only by action on a 
larger scale, including Germany and Poland. _Italy’s economic interest 
in the Danubian States is, on the other hand, small, and although the 
Rome agreements of 1934 have been useful, they will remain “ piece- 
work” unless extended to the whole Central European complex, 
Germany included. Politically, the complete independence of Austria 
is indispensable. 

The second essay consists of a careful examination of the recent 
ideas (particularly those of Othmar Spann) of the Corporative State. 
The author maintains that corporations, even if constructed on a better 
system than Spann’s, are not fitted to deal with other than purely 
economic questions, and defends the idea of democracy against the 
accusations levelled at it. Similarly, democracy is fully capable of 
realising the “ totalitarian’ idea. This is a thoughtful and stimulating 
piece of political thought. C. A. M. 


43*. SCRITTI E DiscorsI DI BENITO Mussotini. VolumilIII, IV, V, VI. 
1934. (Milan: Hoepli. 8vo. 15 Lire each volume.) 


THESE four volumes (October 28th, 1922-1928) cover the four most 
epoch-making years which Fascist rule in Italy has yet known. Volume 
III opens with Signor Mussolini’s first speech as head of the government 
and contains also his first speech on the basis of a Corporate State. 
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However elaborate the structure of the Corporate State has now become, 
it is based on the conviction of the need of cooperation for the good of 
all, which Signor Mussolini preached in December 1923. Volume IV 
contains the speech with which Signor Mussolini summed up the 
debate on the Address to the Throne in the first Parliament elected 
after Fascism came into power, and all the speeches after the murder of 
Matteotti and the withdrawal of the opposition parties from the 
Chamber. Two years are compressed into Volume V, of which perhaps 
the ‘‘ high lights ” are the reply to Stresemann on the question of the 
Alto Adige, the announcement of the stabilisation of the lira, the 
lecture to the University for Foreigners at Perugia on “ Classical 
Rome and the Sea,” the two speeches on the abolition of Freemasonry, 
and the speeches and articles which show the gradual growth of the 
Corporate State. In Volume VI there are the famous Ascension Day 
speech in which he reviewed the actions and the theories of the Fascist 
government, his explanation of the reform of the constitution and the 
great review of international affairs in the Senate on June 5th, 1928. 
The foreign reader could perhaps have spared the many short 
speeches made by Signor Mussolini in the towns and villages during 
his tours up and down the country; it is to be hoped that one day a 
single volume will be published containing all those speeches which are 
of national, international and historic importance. These volumes are 
the stuff of which history is written, and it can only be repeated, as 
in former reviews of the series, that they are essential to all students of 
modern Italy. MURIEL CURREY. 


44. ORIENTAMENTI. Piccoli Saggi di Filosofia Politica. By Benedetto 
Croce. 1934. (Milan. 8vo. 112 pp. 6 lire.) 

45. ORIGINI E DOTTRINA DEL Fascismo. By Giovanni Gentile. 
1934. (Rome: Istituto Nazionale Fascista di Cultura. 8vo. 
107 pp. 5 lire.) 

THESE philosophers, closely associated until the War, and recently 
condemned to the ‘‘ Index” by a single Vatican order, are politically 
at loggerheads. Croce, having elected to go into opposition to the 
Fascist régime, has the disadvantages and advantages of being re- 
stricted to an allusive treatment of Italy’s conditions, by way of 
comment upon events in Germany and Russia. These “little essays 
in political philosophy ”’ are in the main exhortations to a courageous 
and responsible political attitude, addressed to a generation too ready 
to think of destiny as overwhelming and implacable. In one par- 
ticularly notable essay on a Russian topic, Croce urges thinkers to get it 
clear in their minds that the two aims of liberty and equality, so often 
straining against one another, are not to be treated on a par with one 
another. Liberty is the necessary condition of a vital society, and a 
vital society is continually striving towards a greater measure of 
equality, otherwise expressed towards justice. But whereas liberty 
generates justice, justice does not generate liberty. Croce’s, if anyone’s, 
is the authentic voice of the great liberal-idealist tradition in the world 


to-day. 


Gentile’s philosophy diverges from Croce’s by emphasising the unity 
of being where Croce stresses the distinction of the ‘forms of the 
spirit ’’ (aesthetic, logical, efficient, ethical). Gentile’s feeling about 
Fascismo is that the whole man expresses himself in such a system 
which is simultaneously theoretical and practical, political and religious. 
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Liberal philosophy, a protest in the nineteenth century against throne 
and altar transcendentalism, can for Gentile have no significance in 
these days unless it immolates itself in the ardour—some might say the 
frenzy—of action. Thus does Gentile hymn with enthusiasm what 
his former friend and colleague can envisage’ as at best an unpleasant 
national medicine. C. J. S. SPRIGGE. 


46. THE Story oF My Lire. Vol. III. By Marie, Queen of Roumania. 
1935. (London: Cassell. 8vo. x-+ 463 pp. 18s.) 


THE third volume of Queen Marie’s reminiscences covers the years 
from her husband’s accession to the close of the War. During this 
period Queen Marie was in a position to exercise more political influence 
than had previously been the case, and with Roumania hesitating 
between the two alliances, her position was a very important one. 
She tells us that she was regarded as the heart and soul of the pro- 
Allied Party, and there are one or two interesting notes of attempts 
made by the Austrians and Germans to win her over to their side. A 
few notes which passed between the Roumanian, British and Russian 
Courts are also reproduced. There is a mysterious but intriguing 
account of a Hungarian mission sent to the Roumanian Court in 1918 
(most unluckily the Queen failed to note the Emissary’s name) and an 
abstract of a message which might be important, in which the British 
Government is said to have promised in December Ig12 to uphold 
Roumania’s interests and “ revindications,” regardless of how much she 
will presently be forced to give way. 

Otherwise, although there are some lively pictures of the sufferings 
of Roumania at war, this record is almost entirely personal. As a 
self-portrait it is undeniably both vivid and detailed; few can close 
this book without feeling that they know well what Queen Marie is like. 
This is satisfactory, for it is, we are told, what this royal authoress 
desires. C. A. MACARTNEY. 


47*. LA CONDITION JURIDIQUE DU CONSEIL DU PORT ET DES VOIES 
D’EAU DE Dantzic. By Nicolas de Weck. 1933. (Paris: 
Boccard. 8vo. xv + 279 pp.) 

ARTICLE 104 of the Treaty of Versailles provided for the negotiation 
of a treaty between Poland and Danzig securing to Poland znter alia 
the free use of the waterways, docks, etc., of Danzig. Effect was given 
to this provision by Articles 19 to 28 of the Convention of Paris, 1920, 
and this book is an account of the Council of the Port of Danzig which 
these Articles created. 

Like most of the constitutional arrangements of Danzig, the régime 
of the Port is anomalous and complicated. The Council by which it 
is administered consists of five Polish and five Danzig nominees, with 
a president chosen by agreement, or, failing that, a Swiss national 
designated by the Council of the League. Within the limits of its 
competence the Council of the Port is independent of both Govern- 
ments; but the two national delegations on it have habitually allowed 
political to predominate over commercial interests, and the latter have 
been left to the neutral President to uphold. It is a striking testimony 
to the men who have held this post that while Poland and Danzig 
have never been able to agree on an appointment, they have twice 
agreed in extending a President’s mandate for a further term. 

The author of this book is a former Secretary-General of the 
Council, and he is intimately acquainted with its work. He has given 
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a clear and detailed account of the organisation and working of a 
minor, but a not unimportant, part of the Danzig—Poland settlement. 
J. L. Brier ty. 


U.S.S.R. 


48*. ARMED INTERVENTION IN RussiIA, 1918-1922. By W. P. and 
Z. K. Coates. 1935. (London: Gollancz. 8vo. 400 pp. 
Ios. 6d.) 


Tuis is not the history of Allied intervention in Russia for which 
we are all waiting. It is a book written with a purpose and it follows 
a method well adapted to that purpose. Unfortunately neither the 
purpose nor the method is that of the objective historian. 

The purpose is to show that Soviet financial claims against Great 
Britain in respect of the intervention (which are summarised in an 
appendix) are as valid and as extensive as British financial claims 
against the Soviet Government for losses inflicted on British subjects, 
and that to cancel out these claims against each other is therefore 
the equitable, as well as the only practical, solution. The method 
is to base the narrative of the Allied intervention almost exclusively 
on the reports and comments of the British conservative Press and 
of other well-known anti-Soviet sources, much as people have written 
denunciations of the Soviet régime based exclusively on reports taken 
from the Moscow Press and on admissions of Soviet Commissars. Both 
the purpose and the method are, in brief, those not of history, but of 
propaganda. 

This reserve having been made, however, it should be recorded 
that the propaganda has been well done. Few people now defend 
the folly of intervention; and if there is any disposition to cavil at 
the equity of the proposal to wipe out all debts, it is because there is 
felt to be a certain moral, if not legal, difference between State claims 
arising out of warlike action and claims arising from State confiscation 
of the property of individuals. But it is doubtful whether this differ- 
ence can be effectively maintained; and Mr. and Mrs. Coates point 
out (though this has no connection with their subject) that we have 
acquiesced without a murmur in an 80 per cent. expropriation of 
holders of French bonds and an even higher percentage of expropria- 
tion in the case of landowners in many Eastern European countries. 

Propaganda apart, the book contains a fairly good outline of the 
course of the intervention on the various fronts, though it is a pity 
that the narrative is so violently one-sided. One may share the 
general view taken by the writers of the intervention without neces- 
sarily believing that atrocities and other abuses were a monopoly 
of the Whites or honour of the Reds. JouNn HEATH. 


49*. Russia’s Iron AGE. By W. H. Chamberlin. 1935. (London: 
Duckworth. 8vo. ix + 400 pp. 15s.) 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN, at the end of his twelve years’ service in Moscow 
as correspondent of the Christian Science Monitor, has written a 
trenchant indictment of the Soviet régime. Little of the sympathy 
with the communist experiment which he expressed in his previous 
book, published about five years ago, has survived his experiences 
during the past few years. Russia’s ‘Iron Age” began with the 
introduction of the First Five-Year Plan in 1928. The “ Nep” 
policy, which had enabled the Soviet Union to achieve a certain 
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measure of prosperity, was then finally liquidated. Everything was 
sacrificed to the development of the heavy industries, of which the 
armaments industry is an important branch. Agriculture was left 
to shift for itself; the kulak was exterminated with a ruthlessness 
unparalleled in the earlier years of Soviet rule; and the widespread 
famine of 1932-33 was tolerated, if not actually fostered, by the govern- 
ment as a means of breaking the opposition of the peasant. Into 
this framework are fitted chapters on Soviet foreign policy (which, 
however, stop short before the entry of the Soviet Union into the 
League of Nations), on the leading Soviet statesmen, on the war 
against religion, on the Soviet theatre, and so on. Mr. Chamberlin 
has a wide knowledge of his subject, but his book would have gained 
in impressiveness if it had been written with rather less of the fervour 
of a new convert to the anti-Soviet front. JOHN HEATH. 


50. OUTLINE HISTORY OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF THE SOVIET 
Union. By N. Popov. 1935. (London: Martin Lawrence. 
8vo. 2 vols. 6s. each.) 


Tuis useful, though dull and badly written, book traces the history 
of the Russian Communist Party back to its remote origins in the 
eighteen-sixties, when the modern revolutionary movement began in 
Russia. Formally speaking, the Russian Social-Democratic Party 
was not founded till 1898, when its first modest conference was held 
at Minsk. The Bolshevik section of the Social Democrats (from which 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union was formed in 1918) goes 
back to the second party congress held in London in 1903; and the 
history of the party between 1903 and Igr14 is a long series of disputes 
between Bolsheviks, Mensheviks and other groups which sprang up 
within the party. The Bolsheviks triumphed not so much because 
of any inherent superiority in numbers or doctrine, but because, 
thanks to Lenin, they were the only disciplined and organised group. 
The importance attached by Lenin to questions of discipline and 
organisation was thoroughly justified. 

Much of the history of the party, both before and after the revolu- 
tion, is necessarily devoted to these internecine disputes. In M. 
Popov’s pages the villainy of Trotsky assumes melodramatic pro- 
portions. He is the hidden hand behind almost every heresy which 
has troubled the party since 1903. The period of five years during 
which he was Lenin’s principal henchman is carefully glossed over ; 
and Stalin’s own “ deviation ”’ in the Spring of 1917 is, needless to 
say, not even mentioned. The detached reader may, however, get 
the impression that Trotsky, though not a Bolshevik till 1917, was a 
good deal nearer to strict Marxist orthodoxy than Lenin. There is 
no doubt that Marx, like Trotsky, regarded the peasant as funda- 
mentally “counter-revolutionary ’’ and a natural enemy of the 
proletariat, and rejected the policy of ‘‘ socialism in a single state,” 
which Stalin has taken over from the last years of Lenin. It is there- 
fore somewhat paradoxical that Trotsky should to-day be denounced, 
by orthodox party historians like M. Popov, as an “ opportunist.” 
In point of fact, he lacked that inspired opportunism which enabled 
Lenin to adapt doctrine to the exigencies of the time and made him 
a great statesman, JoHN HEATH. 
51*. THE COMMUNIST ANSWER TO THE WORLD’s NEEDS. By Julius 
F. Hecker. 1935. (London: Chapman and Hall. 8vo. 
Xvi + 323 pp. 8s. 6d.) 
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52*. L’U.R.S.S. DANS LE MONDE. By Jean Marqués-Riviére. 1935. 
(Paris: Payot. 8vo. 368 pp. 25 /rs.) 

53*. Wy THE U.S.S.R. JOINED THE LEAGUE. [New Fabian Research 
Bureau Series, No. 21.] 1935. (London: Gollancz, and The 
New Fabian Research Bureau. 8vo. 36 pp. Is.) 

“In the smoking-room of a Moscow tourist hotel a group of 
British intellectuals are resting. Most of them are men of middle 
age, in appearance and bearing having the stamp of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge breeding.” The opening sentences of The Communist Answer 
to the World’s Needs already provoke a faint smile, which will spread 
as the book proceeds. Dr. Hecker, by way of contrasting the com- 
munist solution with other solutions (socialist, fascist, pacifist, 
Douglasite, etc.) of the world crisis, has reverted to the dialogue 
form, which he used with some success on a previous occasion. Un- 
fortunately, he has chosen this time to particularise, and has ventured 
into a milieu which is evidently foreign to him. Instead of being 
content with lay figures, he introduces a Canon of the Church of 
England, a Labour M.P., a contributor to the Economist, etc., as 
spokesmen of the views he wishes to criticise. But since he has no 
notion how such people really talk, the result borders on the ridiculous. 
This is a pity, as Dr. Hecker has obviously taken pains to be as fair 
as possible, and some of the speeches are quite able summaries of the 
theories which they represent. Perhaps the book will be of some 
use to those who know as little about “ British intellectuals ” as Dr. 
Hecker. 


L’U.R.S.S. dans le Monde is a brightly written study of Soviet 
activities at home and abroad, somewhat marred by the frequency 
of those fluent generalisations which spring so easily from a French 
pen. Does it, for instance, help much to tell us that the Russian 
is both an émotif and a rationaliste, or to attribute Soviet industrial 
progress to le dynamisme russe? And the author’s concluding sugges- 
tion that communism would have strengthened itself by an alliance 
with the remnants of the Orthodox Church suggests a somewhat 
naive view of his subject. Some of the most interesting pages are 
those on which the recent Franco-Soviet rapprochement is discussed. 
This causes M. Marqués-Riviére some uneasiness, partly because 
“la France risque, 4 ce jeu, quelques alliances: 1’Angleterre et 
surtout la Yougoslavie.”’ Events may prove this to be an acute 
observation. 


Why the U.S.S.R. Joined the League, an anonymous pamphlet 
issued by the New Fabian Research Bureau and introduced by Dr. 
Dalton, quotes a large number of official Soviet utterances on the 
League and adds some rather trite reflections. But no attempt is 
made to analyse the underlying causes of the change-over in Soviet 
policy, and it is a mockery to dignify this harmless booklet by the 
name of “ research.” JOHN HEATH. 


54. MEN oF SIBERIA. By Hugo Huppert. 1935. (London: Martin 
Lawrence. 8vo. 326 pp. 2s.) 

A FICTIONISED account of life in the Kuzbass, the great Siberian 
coal-field. The characters are, of course, lay figures designed to 
illustrate the virtues and achievements of the Soviet régime. But the 
descriptions are remarkably well done, and are effectively set off by 
quotations from older.writers on Siberia. §.°%, 
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NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST 


55. MovepD ON! From KAsHGAR TO KAsHMIR. By P. S. Nazaroff. 
1935. (London: Allenand Unwin. 8vo. 317pp. 12s. 6d.) 


M. Nazarorr, a Russian mining engineer, fled from his native 
Tashkent when the Bolsheviks took possession of it in I91g and, 
after two years of wandering, settled in Kashgar, the capital of Chinese 
Turkestan. This phase of his travels was described in a previous 
book. The present volume takes up the story of his life in Kashgar, 
when he witnessed the supremacy and the downfall of the notorious 
General Ma. Then, in 1924, the rapprochement between the Chinese 
and Soviet Governments, and the impending arrival of a Soviet 
Consul-General in Kashgar, made M. Nazaroff feel that the distance 
separating him from his native country was dangerously small. He 
decided to move on into British India; and the second half of the 
book is occupied with his adventurous journey over the Karakoram 
Mountains into Kashmir. M. Nazaroff has a professional eye for the 
geology and mineral wealth of the regions through which he passed, 
and something more than an amateur’s eye for the fauna and flora; 
and his book, though it has no great political importance, is full of 
keen observation and pleasant description. JouHN HEATH. 


56. PATRIOTISM PERVERTED. By K. S. Papazian. 1934. (Boston: 
Baikar Press. 8vo. 79 pp. $1.00.) 


Mr. K. S. PAPAZzIAN in Patriotism Perverted brings a terrible indict- 
ment against the society called Dachnakist, 7.e. Armenian Revolu- 
tionary Federation. The arguments he brings forth are so overloaded 
and exaggerated that they defeat their own ends, and the book leaves 
the impression that it was not written with the idea of being helpful 
and constructive, or to give the outsider an insight into Armenian 
problems, but rather with the view of airing a grievance. Personally 
I do not think that this book will enhance the prestige of the Armenian 
people in the eyes of the world or even his own compatriots in the 
United States. 

On p. 10 the author writes : 

“This vagueness and equivocation was designed from the beginning, in order 
to appease the ultra-radicals and socialists in the ranks of the organisation. 
Political and economic freedom in Turkish Armenia was more acceptable to 
these groups than political independence or autonomy for Armenians in Turkish 
Armenia.” 

Surely it was the very diversity of the problem at that time which 
made it quite impossible for the Federation or any other group to 
lay down a cut-and-dried policy. Was it possible to have had political 
independence under the Czarist régime? Was it possible to have 
political independence or autonomy for Armenians in Turkey? or 
to have had economic freedom and political independence for Armenians 
in Persia? All these aims or aspirations were only in embryo when 
the Federation was formed. Only a vague and hazy idea of political 
freedom could then be visualised. Time was the weary road which 
they would have to travel to enable them to crystallise their policy, 
which would lead them to their goal. 

The Turks have ever been past masters in their political strategy. 
They accused the Armenians of plotting, thus fostering the seed of 
the plot. Their continual reiteration that there was no Armenia 
forced the Armenians to believe in its existence. This in turn brought 
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into being Armenian revolutionary committees or societies, the 
first of which was formed by an Armenian named Maro in 1885; 
gathering a few of his compatriots around him he founded in Geneva 
a revolutionary committee which he named Hinjakist and published 
a paper called Hinjak (little bell). Their aim was a national 
emancipation from Turkish yoke. In the year 1890 Christaphor 
Michaelian founded at Tiflis the Dashnakist; later, this federation 
was established in Geneva, its aim being to federate all the other 
organisations in working for the political freedom of Armenians. 
This organisation by its very composition was enabled to enlist a 
large number of intellectual Armenians in Southern Russia, the 
Caucasus, Persia and Turkey. 

The Dashnakist was the only Armenian political group repre- 
sented at the congress of the Committee of Union and Progress (Young 
Turk Party) at Paris in 1907. The late Djemal Pasha in his Memories 
of a Turkish Statesman describes this group as “ the most reasonable 
and best conducted of the Armenian Committees.” 

Revolutionary organisations are not banded together as a pacifist 
group, nor do they always in their dealing with others wear kid 
gloves. Their life and motives make them rather a body of hard 
hitters. Many of them lived in the mountains, hiding in caves, 
hunted like brigands, gun-running, smuggling arms to carry on their 
guerilla warfare—all these tended to make them a wild and devil- 
may-care group. I am not considering the right- or wrongness of 
their activities, but just putting down things as they were. 

I have had personal acquaintance with a very large number of 
these men and those of other committees, as well as most of them 
mentioned in this book, and in my thirty years’ experience and 
intimate contact with the Armenian people and the countries which 
they inhabited, I have been deeply indebted to Armenians of all 
political shades and parties for spontaneous help and support when 
needed, and in the Great War they all proved to be loyal and staunch 
friends of the Allies. The accusation of Talaat Pasha goes to prove 
this when he stated, ‘“‘ They (Armenians) have assisted the Russians 
in the Caucasus, and our failure there is largely explained by their 
actions” (Secrets of the Bosphorus, p. 222). 

On p. 40 he writes : 

“‘ Some Dashnak leaders did everything within their power to frustrate Antranik’s 
efforts in Erzerum to organise a defence against Vehib Pasha’s army. Antranik 
had opposed the corrupt methods and policies of the Dashnaktzoutune, therefore 
he had to be punished.” 

This is not in accordance with my knowledge of the facts of the situa- 
tion. I had the honour of including the late General Antranik as 
one of my most cherished Armenian friends, one whom I worked 
with before and after this engagement at Erzerum, the failure of 
which I would put down as follows: Russian officers who were in 
command of the artillery had no heart in the fight—this was not to be 
wondered at when you consider their position and the fact that gun 
ammunition was negligible. Antranik’s army was hastily mobilised, 
had no field training, little or no equipment, their officers Russian- 
speaking Armenians, rifles that they did not know the mechanism of, 
boots too small that on the march had to be thrown over their shoulders, 
poorly clad, half fed, and with no experience of fighting seasoned and 
well-equipped troops like the Turks under Vehib Pasha. That they 
made a stand at all is to their credit, and a wonder to those of us 
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who were intimate with the situation. Surely such a statement as 
that made by Mr. Papazian is a libel against a gallant people. 

Mr. Papazian has not to my mind rendered the Armenian people 
a service that they can thank him for or take pride in, rather will 
many look with shamed faces at their dirty linen being washed in 
public. No one who loves justice and peace would condone the 
evils that have been perpetrated by the Armenian Dashnakists, or 
indeed any other revolutionary organisation who batten on such 
methods. But whether Patriotism Perverted will further the Armenian 
cause is for the Armenians to decide upon; personally I am doubtful. 

GEORGE F. GRACEY. 


57. UNENDING BaTTLE. By H. C. Armstrong. 1934. (London: 
Longmans, Green. 8vo. xv + 302 pp. Qs.) 


THE reader may be inclined to think that in reading the story of 
the Unending Battle he is thereby studying Georgian history. If 
this is so, disappointment awaits him. Surely history should be 
the essence of countless biographies, while Armstrong deals with one, 
the life story of the patriot General Leo Kerresselidze and one of 
Georgia’s most fearless revolutionary leaders, who has a striking 
personality and a typical Georgian character. 

The story is perhaps a little more exaggerated than is absolutely 
necessary. Revolutionists as a body are of themselves sufficiently 
lurid and require toning down rather than burnishing up. However, 
the writer treats the story of Georgia in a novelised historical form, 
which makes an intensely interesting, gripping and thrilling novel. 
Perhaps one of these days someone with more historical data will 
give to us a much-needed up-to-date history of Georgia and its people. 
Then will the readers be indebted to Armstrong for hastening this 
event. GEORGE F. GRACEY. 


58*. L’UNITA DELLA SIRIA E L’INDIVISIBILITA DEL SUO MANDATO. 
By Romolo Tritonj. 1934. (Rome: Nuova Europa. 8vo. 
223 pp. 12 Lire.) 


SIGNOR TRITONJ, already known as a pertinacious critic of the 
mandatory régimes, directs his attack on the French administration 
of Syria to two main points : the division of the country into separate 
“states,” and the economic monopoly established in favour of France. 
In regard to the latter he protests against the disregard of the pro- 
visions of the Mandate which stipulate the economic equality of all 
States Members of the League. The projected Franco-Syrian treaty 
he regards, like the Anglo-‘Iraqi treaty, as merely a means of setting 
up a veiled protectorate without the safeguard of League super- 
vision; it is more dangerous, however, because it stultifies the legiti- 
mate aspirations of the Syrians, and is likely to drive them to an 
extreme xenophobia, thus creating a fresh menace to the peace of the 
Levant. To forestall this danger he pleads for the emergence of a 
“common European mentality ” which is ‘“‘ to co-ordinate the efforts 
of Western States towards a free and legitimate economic com- 
petition.” 

On the political side his arguments for the essential unity of Syria 
introduce little that is fresh to English readers, and are weakened by 
a tendency, not peculiar to him, to overlook the deep personal antagon- 
isms in Syria that do not necessarily or always coincide with the 
frontiers of the present “states” or religious confessions. His reply 
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would be that the mandatory authorities are so fascinated by these 
divisions as to under-estimate the real strength of the sentiment of 
unity, and are in any case doing nothing to advance it; and he insists 
that, in order to focus the forces that are making for unity and to 
direct the transitional stages, the most effective means in Syria, as 
the experience of ‘Iraq has shown, would be the establishment of a 
monarchy. H. A. R. Grp. 


AFRICA 


59*. Morocco AT THE PARTING OF THE Ways. By E. F. Cruick- 
shank. 1935. (University of Pennsylvania Press; London : 
Humphrey Milford. 8vo. xxv + 238 pp. $2-50.) 


THE title of this book is not very appropriate. One gets a little 
weary of ‘‘ the parting of the ways”’ and the “ cross-roads.”’ It is a 
history of the capitulations in Morocco up to the end of the Madrid 
Conference of 1880. The archives of the interested Powers are at 
present available only until 1885, so the last stages of this remark- 
able story cannot yet be fully told. The dominating figure was 
Sir John Drummond Hay, who was British Consul-General for forty- 
five years, and acquired such a unique position in the country that 
it ultimately hindered him in his endeavours to secure an inter- 
national agreement limiting the extension of the capitulations. It 
was essential to do this if the government of the Sultan was to be 
saved. The Sultan’s chief reason for complaint was the number of 
his subjects who were withdrawn from his jurisdiction and became 
the protégés of consular-agents, to some of whom they became a 
principal source of income. The French, whose archives Mr. Cruick- 
shank was not permitted to consult, opposed their reduction, and 
regarded Sir Drummond’s efforts as directed against their trade. 
Bismarck also supported them in accordance with his policy to get 
their attention diverted to a colonial empire. The United States 
were also an obstacle, though their interest in Morocco was slight 
and their consul, after surviving one inquiry, was eventually dis- 
missed for the offence. The Madrid Convention, which rectified the 
position in some respects, in the end did more harm than good, for it 
legalised practices which had hitherto had only the controversial 
justification of custom. Thereafter the Sultan’s government seem 
to have sulked, and made no attempt to effect the reforms which 
Sir Drummond urged on them. Finally, the Entente Cordzale left the 
way open for France to step in and take over a country which had 
been misgoverned for at least two cerituries. A most interesting and 
well-documented book. H. A. WYNDHAM. 


60. SIR GEORGE GOLDIE, FOUNDER OF NIGERIA. By Dorothy 
Wellesley. 1934. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. xi -+ 195 pp. 
8s. 6d.) 

THis memoir of Sir George Goldie contains an historical intro- 
duction by Stephen Gwynn giving an account of the Niger Company 
until its charter was resumed by the Imperial Government. Sir 
George, like Cecil Rhodes, was the architect and builder of his schemes, 
and no imperial operations have been conducted on more efficient or 
more disinterested lines. The second part is an intimate account of 
the friendship between Sir George and Lady Dorothy Wellesley, 
which started when the latter was a child. It gives an interesting 
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insight into the character of the man to whom the Empire owes 
Nigeria. His life indeed deserves a fuller treatment, but he depre- 
cated a biography and destroyed his papers. This is a fitting, though 
inadequate, memorial to him. H. A. WYNDHAM. 


61*. LE Sénécart. Par G. G. Beslier. 1935. (Paris: Payot. 
La. 8vo. 225 pp.,map. 15 ffs.) 


THIs account of the French connection with Senegal is concerned 
mainly with missionary work, the results of which are described in 
somewhat emotional terms. It is also a general history of the French 
on the coast of West Africa in which there are some inaccuracies, and 
some evidence of the anti-British bias which is all too common in 
French books on Colonial history. It is surely time that this should 
be eradicated. Why, for example, does the writer assert on p. 102 
that the British proposed to exchange Portendic, which did not 
belong to them, for the French factory at Albreda in the Gambia ? 
As a matter of fact the British never claimed to possess Portendic. What 
they had a right to under the Treaty of Versailles of 1783 was the right 
to trade there for gum, and it was this that they eventually bartered 
for Albreda in 1857. The description of missionary work is interesting, 
especially the experiences of the sisters of Saint Joseph de Cluny. 

H. A. WYNDHAM. 


FAR EAST 


62. STORM CLouDs OVER AsIA. By Robert S. Pickens. 1935. (New 
York and London: Funk and Wagnalls. 8vo. xi-+ 251 pp. 
$1.50.) 

THE author is a well-known American journalist who writes with 
professional liveliness about ‘‘ Jumpy Japan,” “‘ The Clever Chinese,”’ 
‘The Manchurian Graveyard,” etc. The book is brief and readable, 
in a fleeting sort of way; it informs, though it does not instruct; it 
errs in the direction of the “tabloid.” It contains curious errors and 
distortions such as that Yunnan is virtually a French province and 
that Tibet is under the protection of Great Britain. It blames Great 
Britain for a good many things, notably for failing to support Mr. 
Stimson’s ‘‘ non-recognition”’ policy with regard to Manchuria. ‘“‘ The 
only thing positive about the British policy was its negativeness.”’ 
Mr. Roosevelt’s Far Eastern policy is approved; it is defined as a 
policy of “ force in reserve.” 

The most interesting chapter is that which deals with the dangerous 
situation which the author believes is arising in the Philippines. Here 
he is supported by Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, junior, who writes in the 
introduction to the book : 

“With what Mr. Pickens says on the Philippines I am in thorough accord. 
The picture he paints of the dilemma in which they find themselves is clear and 
correct. When definitely outside of the U.S. Tariff wall, the people will be unable 
to maintain a government with general education, health work, etc., and the 


standard of living will fall to that of the surrounding countries. Furthermore, 
I gravely doubt if they can maintain their independence.” 


American policy is to grant “independence ”’ to the Philippines, 
while insisting on preferential treatment for U.S. goods entering the 
islands but without reciprocal preference for Filipino sugar (63 per 
cent. of total exports), which is to be sacrificed in favour of the Cuban 
sugar interests. At least, that is how Mr. Pickens interprets the pro- 
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visions of the Hawes-Cutting Bill, which President Hoover rejected; 
the present Bill (Tyddings-McDuffie) is not mentioned in the book, 
which does not seem to be quite up to date on this point. PZ, 


63*. SUPPRESSING COMMUNIST BANDITRY IN CHINA. By T’ang Leang- 
Li. [“‘ China To-day” Series, No. 1.] 1935. (Shanghai: 
China United Press. 8vo. xiii+ 125 pp. $3.00.) 

MR. T’ANG does not attempt in this volume to make anything in 
the nature of a profound study of the problem of Communism in China. 
He is content to set down an accurate and objective record of the main 
facts relating to the origin of the Communist movement in China in 
1919, the foundation of the Communist Party in 1921, the admission 
of communists into the reorganised Kuomintang in 1924, the breach 
with the communists and the Russian advisers in 1927, and the efforts 
that China has made ever since, and is still making, to rid herself of 
this pest. Some explanation of the causes underlying this sequence 
of events would have been of great interest, but though this higher 
task has hardly been attempted, Mr. T’ang in this straightforward 
narrative has accomplished a useful piece of work which should be of 
considerable service to all students of Far Eastern affairs. A word 
of caution is, however, necessary. In matters relating to the “ un- 
equal treaties’ and the “ imperialistic powers’’ Mr. T’ang is not a 
reliable witness, with the result that one brief passage on pages 14 
and 15 contains several absurd misstatements. 

It is permissible for a foreign observer to draw the inference from 
the facts that Mr. T’ang has set forth that never did the Chinese 
demonstrate more clearly their political ineptitude in international 
affairs than when Sun Yat-sen walked into the Soviet trap and accepted 
the aid of the communists against foreign imperialism and Chinese 
militarism. It would be difficult to exaggerate the extent of the 
calamity that he thus brought upon his unhappy country. Apologists 
have spread the story that Sun Yat-sen only turned to Russia after 
he had appealed to America and England for assistance and had been 
refused. It has never been stated what sort of assistance he sought 
or what sort of assistance England and America could properly have 
given to a revolutionary against the Government with whom they were 
maintaining diplomatic relations. Chapter and verse, in short, have 
never been quoted for the story and Mr. T’ang’s candid narrative 
shows that there is no substance in it. JOHN BRENT. 


64. Lin TsE-Hst' : PIONEER PROMOTER OF THE ADOPTION OF WESTERN 
MEANS OF MARITIME DEFENCE IN CHINA. By Gideon Chen. 
Published by the Department of Economics, Yenching Univer- 
sity. Obtainable from The French Bookstore, Peiping. $1.00 
(in China). 

Mr. GIDEON CHEN, Professor of Economics at Yenching, is planning 

a work to be entitled Pioneer Promoters of Modern Industrial Technique 

in China; of this the part dealing with Lin Tse-hsii (1785-1850) is 

now published as a separate monograph. Lin Tse-hsii is the ‘“ Com- 
missioner Lin ”’ familiar to all those who are acquainted with the events 
of the Opium War. He is not usually, as Mr. Chen remarks, ‘‘ included 
among the list of reforming statesman of the period at the end of the 

Ching Dynasty, nor are the ‘ forties’ generally considered to mark the 

beginning of the modernisation of China.” But China first felt “ the 

impact of the West” as a threat from ‘“‘ the South Sea barbarians,” 
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whose naval superiority gave them an ascendancy along the coast. 
“Maritime Defence’ was the current phrase for the problem thus 
presented to China. The pride of the Chinese officials made them 
reluctant to admit that anything was to be learnt from the despised 
foreigners, and Lin himseli seems to have shared this opinion when he 
went to Canton in 1839. The experience of the Opium War convinced 
him that China must “learn about and from the West.” In the 
Hai Kuo T’u Chih or Illustrated Record of the Maritime Nations, 
published in 1844 and attributed to Lin by Mr. Chen for reasons which 
he sets forth, it is said : 

“Let us now, in time of peace, adopt the superior skill of the barbarians 
in order to control them with greater effect. . . . [Since Canton has been open to 
foreign trade] at first curious things, then seditious religion, and afterwards 


opium have been forced in. But we have learnt nothing about their superior 
skill in manufacturing armaments.” 


Various experiments were made with new types of ships and guns, 
and though these first moves towards ‘“‘ Westernisation ” of technique 
were in the long run frustrated by the opposition of conservative 
officials, especially in those provinces where the effects of the war 
had not made themselves directly felt, they are significant for the 
historian, and Mr. Chen has given a clear, comprehensive and well- 
documented account of them. G. F. Hupson. 


65*. THE SECOND-GENERATION JAPANESE PROBLEM. By Edward 
K. Strong, Jr. 1934. (Stanford University Press; Oxford 
University Press. 8vo. viii+ 292 pp. 15s.) 


In the United States is a group of about 140,000 Japanese (in addi- 
tion to the 140,000 in Hawaii). The majority are settled in the West, 
70 per cent. being in California alone. They consist of the original 
immigrants—the first generation—the bulk of whom arrived between 
1900 and 1915, and their children—the second generation—the two 
generations being nearly equal in numbers. In this book Professor 
Strong, who occupies a chair in Psychology at Stanford, sums up the 
results of a detailed survey of the second-generation group carried out 
by himself and various assistants during the last five years. It covers 
the Japanese immigration into the United States and the ensuing 
agitation against the immigrants; it works out the effects of the agita- 
tion on the second generation; the vital statistics are analysed; the 
mental and other social traits and the economic status and prospects 
are examined; and, perhaps most valuable of all, there is a psycho- 
logist’s discussion of the race prejudice involved, and of the mental 
aptitudes of the American Japanese as compared with those of the 
American Whites. 

With rare exceptions all immigrant groups in the United States 
have had to pass through a period of despised status. Benjamin 
Franklin’s complaint against the German settlers in Pennsylvania is 
well known. But probably no group excited such violent antipathies 
as the Japanese. Citizenship and the right to acquire land were denied 
to them, and other discriminatory measures were adopted. In 1924 
they were excluded from the Immigration Quotas although a Japanese 
quota would have entailed admitting only 185 perannum. At bottom 
the hostility was caused by economic competition and still more by the 
fear ofit. Thishas nearly disappeared now. Further, the crime record 
of the group is so conspicuously lower than the American average and 
their general aptitudes so good (extensive and varied psychological 
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tests suggest that the difference between Japanese and other Americans 
is slight) that the prospects for a new tolerance and sympathy are good. 
Perhaps the most encouraging sign is that such a book as this can 
be written by a man of the local standing of Professor Strong. It is 
painstaking and accurate, but it has rarer qualities—mind and reflec- 
tion and wisdom. It can be recommended not only to students of 
American-Japanese relations but also to students cf immigration and 
of race. W. R. CROCKER. 


66. JAVA PAGEANT. By H. W. Ponder. 1934. (London: Seeley 
Service. 8vo. 305 pp. 18s.) 

THE writer of this book went to Java some years ago and “ fell in 
love with the place as a matter of course. . . . Love soon aroused 
curiosity . . . about this intriguing Eastern charmer. . . . What was 
her history? Why was Java so different from all the adjacent 
islands?’ Mrs. Ponder found difficulty in satisfying her curiosity. 
The guide books were not very helpful, but why she did not resort to 
the voluminous literature on Java (she could read Dutch) or to the 
wonderful museum at Weltevreden she does not say. In the end she 
began to ‘‘ manufacture ” her own “ volume of general information.”’ 

Mrs. Ponder writes interestingly enough of some of the superficial 
differences between Java and British Malaya, but her historical chapters 
show that she failed to answer her first question. That pre-Islamic 
Java had a remarkable history and was for awhile the centre of a great 
empire she does not appear to know; Madjapahit she mentions but 
once, and then by the way. The history of Hinduism and Buddhism 
in Java is no longer the confusion that Mrs. Ponder makes it out to be. 
Her short description of early Chinese relations with the island is not 
clear and her account of the coming of Islam to Java quite misleading. 

If there is little satisfaction for the historian in this book, there is 
still less for the anthropologist. Mrs. Ponder’s reference to the blow- 
gun (sumpitan) shows that she is not familiar with its distribution. 
The chapter on the rice-fields of Java is attractively written, but its 
author appears to know little of the origin and diffusion of rice terrace 
cultivation. 

The book is primarily a description of every-day life and travel in 
Java. Itis fresh and entertaining and throughout sympathetic towards 
the country and its people. Java Pageant ends in Java Paradise. A 


useful book for those who ‘ Cruise to Java.” 
Iror B. POWELL. 


UNITED STATES 


67. AMERIcA’s Hour oF Decision: Crisis Points in National Policy. 
By Glenn Frank. 1934. (New York and London: McGraw- 
Hill. 8vo. 263 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


ALTHOUGH “apt alliteration’s artful aid’”’ in moderation may be 
neither unpleasant nor unamusing to a majority of readers, it will 
detract from a favourable first impression on British readers of a book 
which uses it from five to ten times to a page, even four times within 
a couple of lines. However, the one other fault of this 250-page tract 
is of an entirely different order: its price; it should be available to 
all at a few pence, as a sort of “‘ Citizens’ and Statesmen’s Guiding 
Principles of Government.” 

The President of the University of Wisconsin, in a prologue, nine 
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chapters and an epilogue, has given us in what he frankly describes 
as “‘a tract rather than a treatise, a document of appeal respecting 
issues that require . . . searching judgment and swift decision,” a 
volume of value to a far wider field than the United States for and 
around which it is written. In simple language and telling phrases 
it analyses the major disease and most of the complicating maladies 
from which the Western world is suffering and clearly and convincingly 
indicates, if not the cure, at least the course of treatment. 

President Frank has equally little use for what he regards as the 
Scylla of Socialism and the Charybdis of Fascism, two extremes between 
which a golden mean may be found; but only on condition that we 
wake up in time to the fact that we are ‘‘ working in terms of an age 
of plenty, but thinking in terms of an age of scarcity.” Backed as 
it is in most countries by the world’s biggest and most powerful private 
property-owning organisation, and led individually by its members, 
Fascism may not perhaps be avoided so easily, nor ultimately a com- 
pensatory swing to Socialism escaped. But Mr. Frank convincingly 
presents an alternative case and there is a very great deal to learn 
from his clearly thought out and simply expressed exposition. 

No attempt is made here to discuss the several subjects to which 
chapters are devoted, subjects on which revision of conventional 
thought is necessary, in America and elsewhere, if we are to emerge 
from the present political and economic chaos. Through the greater 
part of the book an economic motif is apparent : 


“ 


. Statesmanship . . . must reserve the term surplus production for 
goods not socially needed. . . .” 


““ The business of a mass-production age cannot but back-fire if a philosophy 
of the few dominates it. The market of a mass-production age dies if the mass 
lack ample leisure and adequate income. Only through such mass leisure and 
mass income is mass consumption possible on anything like the scale our productive 
capacity indicates.” 


“ Poverty may regiment the lives of men quite as effectively as any rule of 
arbitrary power, and inequity may prove quite as destructive of liberty as any 
tyranny.” 

“We shall have to decide, without undue delay, whether we are to explore 

urther the possibilities of this age of plenty or execute a return to an age of 
scarcity. We cannot go on indefinitely with our enterprise in one age and our 
economics in another.” 


. . we must move generally and promptly in the direction of higher 
wages, shorter hours, lower prices, and a narrower profit margin per unit of sale 
or service.” 


. we cannot save from collapse an economy of science, technology, 
and power production if we cling to the philosophy of wages that arose before 
the era of power production. We are still thinking of wages in terms of the 
pre-power age. We are still attempting to determine wages in terms of the 
number of hours a man spends on a job. It is too late to do that.” 


“‘ Tf the hand of economic leadership could but be forced by a folk-movement 
to the general adoption of wage, hour, price, and profit policies that would effect 
a generous spread of income and establish a socially sound margin of mass leisure, 
economic leadership would find, not that it had been victimised by a proletarian 
robbery, but that it had been pushed by popular pressure into the only policies 
that can insure the survival and permanent profitability of capitalistic indus- 
trialism in a power age, the mass production of which is self-defeating unless 
— itself assures mass consumption through socially sound economic 
policies.” 


Economic leadership (bankers and industrialists) has clearly been 
guilty, not merely of greed but of fundamentally incompetent thinking. 
Henry Ford alone, a decade or more before the Depression, tried to 
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boost wages in recognition of the essential necessity of ‘‘ mass con- 
sumption.” Mass production has reduced the aggregate amount 
of wages while increasing the amount of goods to be purchased with 
those wages; at the same time, it has piled up profits available for 
little else than the purchase of luxuries (not mass produced), investment 
in more mass production, or idle accumulation as bank credit. At 
least those have been the tendencies on the existing economy of low 
wages, long hours, highest obtainable prices and profits; and for no 
class has it proved a very intelligent ordering of the economic world. 

Mr. Frank’s clarity of apprehension and resultant expression of 
ideas may be expected to have some effect. It is interesting to note 
some corresponding thoughts to which Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry A. Wallace gave voice in his address on ‘‘ The Need for Unifying 
Purpose” to the Annual Meeting of the Foreign Policy Association 
on March 16th, 1935. Mr. Wallace, at least a leading mind in the 
Roosevelt cabinet, said in part : 

“Let us concentrate our attack upon the economics of scarcity. That is 
our common foe. There are no words of condemnation too strong for it... . 
It keeps physical comforts out of the hands of millions, and cramps and stultifies 
the spirit of all of us.” 

And again : 

“Tam convinced that the nineteenth-century brand of competitive capitalism 
can no longer serve... .” 

Mr. Wallace concluded : 

““. . . I believe in the utmost development of each individual and each 
region and each nation, but always it has to take place within the bounds of the 
great, encircling whole, and if that can be developed as a philosophy in the minds 
of the warring individuals and classes and groups and regions and nations, the 
time will come when a sense of fairness will come as a part of second nature.”’ 

Mr. Glenn Frank could be expected to subscribe to that peroration, 
though he might, instead of ‘‘ fairness,” have chosen the American 
near-synonym : “ intelligent self-interest.” F. J. MAUuRICE. 


68*,. TARIFF RETALIATION : REPERCUSSIONS OF THE HAWLEY-SMOOT 
Bitt. By Joseph M. Jones. 1934. (Philadelphia: Penn- 
sylvania University Press; Oxford University Press. 8vo. 
332 pp. I2s. 6d.) 

THE main thesis of Mr. Jones’ book is that the repercussions of the 
Hawley-Smoot Tariff have been wider and more profound than has 
been generally realised. The author maintains that the Act, together 
with the retaliation and discrimination to which it has given rise, have 
been largely responsible for the absence of any widespread revival of 
international trade, and for the adoption of commercial policies and 
practices which make it improbable (whilst they persist) that any 
widespread revival can occur. To prove his case Mr. Jones undertakes 
a “ full-dress”’ analysis in the true American style. If somewhat 
long-winded, his presentation of facts and arguments is admirably done 
and his documentation excellent. 

Starting with a penetrating analysis of the nature and principles 
of the tariff policy of the United States, the author proceeds to consider, 
in detail, the influence of the Hawley-Smoot tariff on opinion and 
policy in Spain, Italy, Switzerland, France, Canada and Great Britain. 
He then deals with the controversy concerning the ‘‘ most-favoured- 
nation ”’ clause, and finally makes proposals for a new tariff policy for 
the United States. 
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Mr. Jones admits fully the part played by the Hawley-Smoot tariff 
in aggravating the world crisis, and—following Professor Siegfried 
—emphasises the increasing vulnerability of the United States to 
economic retaliation (both direct and disguised). He argues that the 
height and specialisation of the tariff have undermined the fundamental 
principles of the alleged policy pursued, with the result that foreign 
nations have lost their former sense of moral obligation to accord 
equality of treatment to the States. The “ flexible clause ”’ failed in 
its object, and the net result has been discrimination against the States, 
and a new type of reciprocity in Europe. 

Eventually the choice before the United States is either adjustment 
to world conditions, or an attempt merely to alleviate some of the evil 
consequences of the present maladjustment. If the former, or “ Inter- 
national,’ policy, is chosen, then commercial policy must undergo 
radical changes, which—according to Mr. Jones—should include the 
adoption of a conventional tariff, and the grant of treaty-making power 
to the President. Such a policy would, he maintains, enable the 
retention of the most-favoured-nation clause in commercial treaties, 
provided that reasonable modifications were accepted in its interpreta- 
tion. It would have been interesting to have Mr. Jones’ views on the 
Reciprocity Tariff Act of June 1934, but unfortunately his book was 
written before the Act was passed. 

In conclusion it may be agreed that—even if Mr. Jones somewhat 
under-estimates other forces tending in the same direction as the 
Hawley-Smoot tariff—bold leadership by the United States in the 
sphere of commercial policy seems to be by far the most hopeful, if 
not the only, means by which the world may escape from the present 
vicious circle, whereby the low level of international trade leads to 
increased barriers to trade, and increased barriers prevent any far- 
reaching recovery. VERA ANSTEY. 


69*. THE OPEN Door AT Home. By Charles A. Beard. 1935. (London 
and New York: Macmillan. Demy $8vo. viii + 330 pp. 
12s. 6d.) 


Mr. BEARD calls his work a trial philosophy of national interest, 
and covers an immense amount of ground, historical, ethical, esthetic 
and otherwise. His theme is that the United States should drop its 
policy of commercial imperialism and concentrate on ‘the most 
efficient use of the natural resources and industrial acts of the nation 
at home in a quest for security and a high standard of living.” The 
volume was published with the aid of a grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, and is a plea for clear thinking; but it makes heavy reading. 

MESTON. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor, 
International Affairs, 


REVIEW OF Laum’s Die Geschlossene Wirtschaft 


SIR, 

It is startling to see a reviewer in your columns tack on to “ the 
great trend of European Conservative thinking” Herr Laum’s study 
of Autarchy—a book which is rather a pathetic sign of the wilderness 
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into which the Social Sciences have drifted in Germany, and which is 
interesting only in a Freudian sense, as disclosing the driving wish 
beneath the mistily-mystical Nazi phraseology. I will let Herr Laum 
speak for himself. 

First there is a conglomeration of facts concerning primitive social 
groups, as showing the roots of autarchy; then the book discusses 
its means, natural and politico-economical; and, finally, the effects of 
autarchy. The effects are described as both physical, an “‘ accumulated 
strength” which grows with the length of segregation, and psychological, 
a fine spiritual balance and exceptional self-control. Moreover, 
segregation preserves purity of morals, while intercourse and trade 
deprave them. That is why, says Herr Laum, the high reaches of 
culture are linked in history with autarchy, and why island cultures 
are higher than continental, and inland regions reach a higher level 
of culture than maritime regions. That is the philosophical side of 
the argument. To suit the author’s thesis it merely turns upside down 
the elementary fact that the ancient civilisations, and especially those 
which bred our own, developed precisely in maritime regions; and that 
the cross-fertilisation of two or more of them was the great means of 
advance. 

Herr Laum is still more original when he comes to give concrete 
examples in support of his ideal. He regards as the perfect type of an 
autarchic State—the Roman Empire! ‘The limits of the Empire were 
so far-flung that . . . the Empire was economically altogether inde- 
pendent of the outside world.” His modern and much-admired ex- 
ample is Japan, a country which, to him, proves that the longer the 
segregation the greater the accumulated strength. But that is not an 
end in itself : it merely makes possible, when the time is ripe, a “‘ more 
elemental assertion of the urge to expansion” and a more “ effective 
spreading out over a wider space.” By the time Herr Laum has shown 
that the merit of isolation is that it enables a people to spread out 
thereafter more powerfully, like Japan, and that the ideal autarchy 
is one which spans half the globe, like the Roman Empire, so that “ all 
the products of the settled world were at the disposal of its citizens,” 
one is left wondering as to the fate of all the fine biological and psycho- 
logical virtues which, as he had earlier demonstrated to his own satis- 
faction, were the exclusive fruit of the segregation of racial communities. 

To return to your reviewer. She says: “‘ This book does not aim 
at setting up an ideal of ‘ return to the primitive ’.’’ But that is just 
what Herr Laum does want to do. I quote from his concluding para- 
graphs : : 

“One may, of course, argue about points of detail and method of execution; 
but there can be no doubt that the idea and end of National-Socialism in their 
core really show the way and the goal. The return to the primitive and to totality 
[my italics], the organic rejuvenation of the national body through segregation 
from the outer world which National-Socialism demands, are necessary for very 
existence. Briefly: the inward truth of the guiding idea of National-Socialism 
is oo upon this, that it corresponds to a biological necessity.” [Herr Laum’s 
italics. 


Lastly, more startling than all the rest, is to see this pseudo- 
scientific apology for the “ totalitarian ”’ Nazi State described as being 
written ‘“‘ from a fundamentally Catholic standpoint.” 

I am, Sir, 
Yours, etc., 
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